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SCENES AT PORTSMOUTH. 


Ata time, when rumours of possible warfare are rife 
among us, it may not be deemed superfluous if we give 
our readers some slight sketch of life, as it now exists 
in a place long associated with our ideas of the offensive 
and defensive force of England. 
The dull old town of Portsmouth, which has slum- 
bered on since the war in unbroken repose, is beginning 
to open its eyes and look lazily about it, startled by 
the noise of cannon and the tramp of busy feet. Day- 
dawning wakes us with the report of the morning- 
gun, and the same sound ushers us to our bedrooms 
-if we be given to early hours, at least—but for 
sight-seeing in the interval, there is no end of it. 
There is the dockyard, the fleet, and the Queen’s yachts, 
not to speak of the military displays of the garrison ; 
| but we will commence par le commencement, and tell 

our readers what our own eyes have beheld. We 

tose early on the especial day of which I would speak, 

breakfasted, and went to Guard Mount at eleven 
| dclock. This military display takes place on a very 
| pretty green-plot of some size near the Parade of Ports- 
| mouth. Old trees, clothing the sides of the ramparts, 
| overhang the spot, which is partially surrounded by 
| the grim old walls bristling with ancient cannon, and 
| is shut in on one side by a military chapel. Here 
| the troops destined to relieve the night-guards are 

assembled and inspected, and the band plays for the 
| amusement of the towns-people, as well as for the 
soldiers’ edification. After the inspection, the troops 
defile in two bodies; the one, passing through the 
more frequented portion of the town, is headed by the 
band, and marches off to its music; the other silently 
Proceeds on its journey of relief. As the ground was 
thus gradually deserted, we ascended the battery, 
| which commands the narrow entrance of the harbour, 
| and we looked forth from it upon the glittering summer- 

sea which flashed merrily beneath. The number of 
Yariously-shaped boats and small vessels—the groups of 
| fishermen bringing in the produce of their early toil— 
the distant Isle of Wight peeping through a blue haze 
| ~and above all, the glorious fleet, such as people have 
hot seen at Spithead since Nelson kept the seas, formed 
4 striking picture. Pleasant sounds, too, floated by 
us: the voices of boatmen, the distant music of the 


Southsea Common, where the troops were practising ; 
and below all, and yet above all in power and strange 
melody, the murmur of the sea dashing against the 
wall beneath. We would fain have lingered longer 
Upon the rampart, but we had been invited to the 


Tetreating band, the faint sound of musketry from | 


launch of the Princess Royal at half-past twelve o'clock, | rank of the Princess Royal, and the bottle being thus 


and the time was fast drawing on. Reluctantly quitting 
our post of observation, therefore, we proceeded into 
Portsea, and by way of the Common Hard, to the 
dockyard. 

The Common Hard is a wide winding shore, facing 
the west; off it lie the guard-ships—Nelson’s Victory 
and the Neptune—and the shore itsclf is thronged with 
seamen, marines, ferry-boatmen, and fishwives. These 
habitués of the spot all wore a confident and happy 
aspect. They don’t believe in the possibility of an 
enemy passing the Northern Sea—they laugh at the 
notion of Russians landing in the Moray Firth. One 
‘Ancient Mariner’ was heard to say, in answer to a 
landsman’s observation, that the Russians were of over- 
powering numbers, and that another nearer nation had 
double our number of ships: ‘ Well, I just am glad to 
hear it; for, d’ye see, we shall take ’em.’ 

The harbour was decked for a gala-day. Every ship 
and bark, and barge and boat, displayed its bunt- 
ing—that is, its many-coloured flags. The Victory 
looked like the pet-child of some ocean patriarch, so 
gaudily was she bepranked with colours, streaming 
on all sides. ~ All was life and movement on the 
water as well as on the land. Small steamers crowded 
with sight-seers cut through the waves to the air of 
popular polkas, and boats full of holiday-keepers 
followed in their wake. 

We passed through a motley crowd to the dockyard 
gates, and, shewing our tickets to the policemen, were 
admitted, and followed a stream of people to the dock 
containing the Princess Royal. On each side were 
raised seats, partly under an awning, from whence we 
were to see the launch. 

The mighty hull of the vessel in a manner over- 
shadowed us, resting on its cradle—as the rest or 
sheath for the keel is called. This cradle, formed of 
huge planks, was jammed close to the ship by props 
or shores—huge wedges of wood. As many of these, 
however, as could be safely withdrawn had been re- 
moved early in the morning; great care being taken, 
of course, to leave a sufficient number to hold the ship 
secure till the appointed moment for the launch. We 
sat as near as possible to the end of the seat assigned 
us, in order to watch the first meeting of the monster- 
vessel with the waves. Before that event took place, 
she was to receive her name among men; and the 
band of the dockyard by playing Rule Britannia 
soon announced the arrival of the fair lady who was 
to stand sponsor. A bottle of wine had been placed 
in a bed of flowers against the stem, with halliards 
attached to it: these were pulled by the godmother at 
the moment she saluted the vessel with the name and 
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forced against the stem, broke, and bathed the sea- 
lady in a flood of ruby wine. God save the Queen was 
yed, and thena momentary pause ensued. A pretty, 
vely lady, seated beside us, suggested the possible fear 
when loosened from her shores, the ship might 
topple over, and crush us all beneath her weight—a 
consummation not very likely, but sufficiently feasible 
to cause some slight nervousness while we listened to 
the brisk ringing clink of the hammers as the men 
proceeded to knock the shores away. At length, the 
blows ceased; there was a slight grating noise—the 
mighty mass trembled, moved, and then gliding majes- 
tically down the inclined plane on which the cradle 
rested, yielded itself with a stately grace to the embrace 
of the waters. 

The cradle was dragged a short distance, then sepa- 
rating, fell to pieces in the dock. Cheers rang on the 
air as the good ship, rising from her slight plunge, 
rode triumphantly on the sea. One of the marvels of 
human skill had been achieved—we were to see yet 
another ere we left the place: we were to behold the 
same power of intellect subduing the more terrible 
element of fire; for we went from thence to another 

of the dockyard to see the casting of the Duke of 
ellington’s screw. 

With all sorts of imagery rising on our memory 
from Schiller’s Lay of the Bell, we found ourselves in a 
long building, with a huge furnace at each end. It 
was a scene worthy of a Dutch painter’s study: the 
pale yellow and red glare of the furnaces—the swarthy, 
powerful figures moving to and fro—the, to us, new 
and strangely-formed instruments of labour suspended 


on the walls—the huge arms of gigantic cranes stretch- 
ing over our heads—and the grave-like mound, within 
which rested the mould for the screw, formed a 
strange, grotesque picture. We took up our station 
beside this latter object of curiosity, and watched for 


some time, with great interest, the men sweeping every 
particle of dust out of the troughs through which the 
metal was to be conveyed, lest, collecting, the dust 
should be carried down and mar the screw by a flaw. 
Two small gutters on either side allowed the super- 
fluous metal to escape when the mould should be full ; 
and on the edge of these, shavings were laid to catch 
and burn up the noxious vapours or gases likely to 
emanate from it. 

All was now ready. The cranes swung heavily round 
and deposited their ladles—that is, huge tubs—beneath 
the doors of the furnaces. A fireman stationed at the 
one near us, struck back the bolt, and then, withdrawing 
a little way, opened the furnace door with a pair of 
tongs; and in an instant, with a low, hissing sound, 
out flowed the glowing metal, one continuous glitter- 
ing stream of liquid fire. There was something awe- 
inspiring and fearful in the spectacle; and when the 
tub was full, and the workmen, by throwing in bundles 
of tin rods, awoke its momentary wrath, we shrank 
back involuntarily from the hiss and the glare. One 
more pause to throw in the ashes which were to allay 
the intensity of its heat, and then the cranes, slowly 
revolving, conveyed the tubs to the mound: they were 
unfastened, carefully bent down, and the flaming metal, 
hissing and sparkling, was permitted to flow into its 
appointed channel till the mould was full. A very 
small residue, so nicely had the quantity been calcu- 
lated, rose into the safety-gutters, shining and dancing, 
till its gases caught the shavings, and added a new 
form of fire to the scene. 

*Tis received within the earth, 

The mould it happily doth fill ; 

Will it issue fairly forth 

To requite their toil and skill ? 

If the cast should fail— 
the mould prove frail ; 

Ah, perchance while hoping thus, 
Mischance e’en now hath stricken us ! 


The result could not of course in this instance, any 
more than in that of the Bell, be surely calculated; 
but failure appeared improbable, considering the skilj 
displayed by the workmen. One thing greatly sur. 
prised us, and that was the small size of the screw fx 
so large a ship—the largest in the British navy. 
There was yet a little time left before our late 
dinner, and we resolved to employ it in visiting the 
Victoria and Albert yacht, having received an invitation 
so to do from the master, Mr Aylen. Embarking 
therefore, in a wherry, we soon found ourselves sailing 
at a brisk rate up the harbour. The Queen’s steamer, 
easily distinguished by her gilding and light funnels, 
lay a little way up in the direction of the Excellent, the 
gunnery-ship. We were received with great c 
by the officers, and inspected every part. Nothing can 
exceed the simplicity and elegance of Her Majesty's 
floating palace. The decks are covered with a neat 
painted canvas, which looks so like wood, that we 
at first did not perceive the luxury. On the stem 
are painted small escutcheons of the royal arms 
those of Prince Albert, and of the Prince of Wales, 
Attached to each paddle-box is a raised platform of 
larger dimensions and more commodious than thox 
used in ordinary steamers for the captain’s station— 
there the Queen frequently sits to gaze over he 
watery realms. The master of course occupies his 


usual position on it; but in order that his voice giving | 
orders may not disturb his liege lady, he directs the } 


ship’s steam by means of a dial-plate of ingenious 
fashion. It has two faces, one on the platform, the 
other in the engine-room ; round it are the words ‘Go 
on,’ ‘Easy,’ ‘ Half-speed,’ ‘Stop,’ ‘ Full,’ &c. An arrow. 
headed hand points to any one of these words as the 
master pleases. When he turns it, it rings a bell to 
call the enginemen’s attention, who, looking up to ther 
dial, receive their silent orders. 

Over the companion-ladder, instead of the ordinary 
covering, a circular room is built, having windows all 
round it, a chair-like seat, and a table formed of what 
might be a hatchway. In this apartment, we wer 
told, the Queen of England loves best to sit. From 
thence she can have a good view beneath shelter; and 
here Her Majesty—never idle—passes hours at her 
pencil. The ladder which descends from it is wide aad 
elegant, with noble brass banisters. It conducted w 
to a passage, the sides of which were hung with a very 
small arabesque-patterned chintz. At intervals, ivory 
handles afforded support to uncertain footsteps in rough 
weather. 
adjacent cabins of the lords-in-waiting, then those o 
the ladies, the office of the clerk of the kitchen, and 
a long descending passage, on one side of which were 
the closets or lockers for provisions. ‘Retracing ou 
steps towards the stern, we were admitted into a suite 
solely appropriated to the royal use. The first cabin 


belonged to Her Majesty’s dresser; it was neat, com- | 


fortable, and contained a huge wardrobe or press, 
heated by pipes, in order that the royal dresses might 


always be well aired. The next apartment was the | 


Queen’s bedroom, a chastely-elegant chamber. The 
bed was covered with a chintz flowered with rosebuds, 
and trimmed with very narrow green fringes. Withis, 
it was lined with white silk. The china was pur 


white and gold, and the bell-handles of ivory ant | 
silver, bearing each its appropriate name—that 4, | 


page, dresser, &c. 

The next room, furnished in like manner, was the 
Prince’s dressing-room; it was hung with maps and 
charts, and contained a sofa and a place for books. 
The page’s cabin closed this suite. 

In the stern, receiving light from its many windows, 
we found the dining-room, a very handsome apartment. 
A round table occupied the centre, but we were shewt 
one which, if unfolded, could dine forty persons. The 
lamps, fastened by anchors, were exceedingly elegant 
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| Everything evidenced refinement, 
} intellect. 


—_——— 


On the side opposite the royal chambers is the drawing- 


room—not a splendid saloon, all glitter and papier- 
| maché like that of an Indian steamer, but hung with 


quiet simple chintz, unbroken save by hanging maps 
and a chart of the Channel. It contained a sofa of the 
same rosebud chintz as the bed, and a round table, 
surrounded, except at one space, by a brass-edging of 
open work, to prevent things rolling off in bad weather. 
simplicity, and 


Beyond the drawing-room is the sleeping-cabin of 
the tutors—a very neat room, with plenty of space for 
books, &c. Within it is the cabin appropriated to the 
Prince of Wales and his young brother. In all, the 


! same neat chintz and ivory-handles, &c., are seen. 


The young Prince, we were told, is enrolled in the 
ship's crew—answers at muster, and wears, when on 
board, the dress of a sailor-boy, even to the bit of string 
holding a knife, which with them is indispensable. An 
amusing story is related of the sailor-prince having 
once soiled his spotless canvas-trousers, and being 
anxious about it, as he had shortly to attend the 
muster; when a seaman, to soothe the child, washed them 


| out himself, mangled or ironed them—we do not intend 


a pun—with shot, and then, apprehensive of the royal 
health, sat on them till they were warmed sufficiently. 
We might add, that the canvas-trousers had been 
manufactured by his own hands some time previously, 
and the princely boy had been permitted to accept 
them. 


The royal nursery is a deck lower—equally neat in 
chintz and ivory; but somewhat close we thought, 
from being so low in the vessel. After visiting these 
rooms, we were ushered into the officers’ mess-room, and 
hospitably entertained with wine, cold meat, &. A 
cheerful and loyal spirit appears to pervade the ship’s 
company, which speaks volumes in praise of the royal 
family of England. 

It was late when, taking leave of our kind enter- 
tainers, we retraced our way to the shore. As we 
approached the Victory, we saw signs of men preparing 
for sunset, at which hour they lower flags and top- 
gallant yards, and salute with a parting gun. We 
lay on our oars till the moment came; and then, as 
the last faint pulse of sunlight quivered and died, the 
two guard-ships fired together, the men ran up the 
shrouds with the rapidity of squirrels, the yards 
descended, and every flag sank. 

Pleased, though weary, we landed at the Common 
Hard; passed through groups of idlers basking in the 
repose of twilight ; heard from the numerous public- 
houses, which are the rendezvous of the fleet, the sound 
of incessant fiddles, accompanied by the pattering of 
harmonious feet ; and, finally, sat down to a ‘severe’ 
tea with an appetite. At nine o’clock, another gun is 
fired by the batteries and ships—why, nobody knows 
and nobody cares. I remember my nurse satisfying 
my own infantine inquiries respecting it, by informing 
me that it was ‘Admiral Benbow falling down the 
hatchway with his boots on’—a common saying of the 

here—at which I was moved with sincere pity 
for the old gentleman, though I wondered how it hap- 
pened every night. Probably Admiral Benbow had 
something to do with instituting the nine o’clock gun. 
This is the last heard till daybreak, unless some 
thip in distress should call for aid by the melancholy 
minute-gun. 

Military sounds mingle now with nautical ones. 
Tattoo is beat on the parade as the guards are set for 
the night ; and at the end of half an hour, a bugle-call 

the office of the curfew, and commands the 
extinction of lights in the barracks. 

Thus closed the day. Night is none of the quietest 

for sailors are people of irregular habits, and 
uently midnight broils fright the town from its 
Propriety. Moreover, there is a constant ringing of bells 


in the dockyard, to summon the men who work in the 
foundry to their nightly toil; for these indefatigable 
blacksmiths are relieved every twelve hours, the work 
never ceasing. Other less distinct sounds float on the 
air—sentinels’ challenges, ‘ All’s well’ re-echoes from 
ships or batteries, as some night-boat rows past; and 
ever, amidst all, come whispers of the sea, stealing 
in a ‘sounde murmure’ on the ear. 


Since writing our last sentence, a far nobler display 
of nautical power and skill has been presented to us 
than was perhaps ever seen before by 


The gentlemen of England, 
Who live at home at ease. 


The Queen has reviewed the fleet; and although the 
newspapers have already been full of the matter, we 
cannot conclude this article without noticing an event 
so very applicable to its subject. 

All sight-seeing London emptied itself on our mud- 
girt island. Trains of every kind, from the five-shilling 
excursion to the special train for the Lords and Com- 
mons, were running all the early part of the day. The 
sleepy old town was actually in a state of excitement. 
Beds were a guinea apiece, boats of the meanest des- 
cription asked five guineas for the day’s hire. The 
actual inhabitants rather eschewed the water, however, 
fearing accidents amid such confusion and smoke; and 
sharing in these apprehensions, we asked and obtained 
from a young military friend permission to see the 
sight from the ramparts of Southsea Castle—a strong 
fort with an admirable sea-view. Very early, we took 
up our position on this giddy height, and found for some 
two hours ample amusement in gazing on the beautiful 
scene presented by Spithead, and at the thronging 
multitudes crowding the shores and common. Very 
lovely was that sunny sea, dotted over with snowy 
sails and elegant yachts; very noble did the fleet look 
at anchor; and very pleasant in its quiet rural beauty 
the background of the Isle of Wight. Soon after eleven 
o’clock, the Queen’s yacht was discerned ; and when it 
neared the fleet, the royal presence was at once saluted. 
This salute was one of the sights of the day. The 
boom of the cannon, prolonged by the stillness and its 
passage over the water, the wreathing smoke, cloud- 
like in its varied hues, enveloping the ships, and 
gradually drawing a soft veil between them and the 
eyes of the spectators, were delightful. Two Prussian 
ships of war anchored near the Agamemnon, manned 
their yards, and kept them manned a most unusual 
time—a singularity which, like their snowy flag with 
its black eagle, distinguished them from the rest. The 
Queen’s yacht passing through the fleet, lay to near 
the Prussian, and after a brief pause, Her Majesty went 
on board the Duke of Wellington. Her presence there 
was announced to us on shore by the drawing down 
of the Admiralty flag and the hoisting of the standard ; 
and here I may observe, that watching the flags with 
. the view of discovering the personages contained in 
each boat or vessel, was quite one of the amusements 
of the day, and put us in mind of the days when 
arms did more than figure on carriages and plate, 
and ladies knew their chosen knight by the badge upon 
his helmet or quartering on his shield. Par exemple, 
we detected a noble friend of ours by a flag bearing 
a greyhound with a hare in its mouth—his crest— 
just as the arms of the Admiralty revealed the steamer 
containing those important personages, or the royal 
standard the presence of the Queen. Shortly after the 
royal party had returned to the Victoria and Albert, the 
fleet got up their steam, and proceeded to sea. Part of 
the beauty of the spectacle was marred by their not 
sailing also; the ‘ white wings’ were a sad lack, so far 
as the picturesque was concerned; though so many 
large ships gliding along with bare poles, and smoking 
as if on fire, had a very singular and weird effect. The 
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sailing-ships, The Queen, London, and Prince Regent, 
had already departed for the Nab, where, with three 
other smaller ships, they played ‘enemy,’ and were 
chased by the screw-steamers. When lost in the smoke 
of their own funnels, the whole stately array faded in 
the distance. We of course saw nothing more except 
the cluster of white-sailed yachts hovering, like Mother 
Carey’s chickens, in their wake, and a stain of steam 
on the blue sky shewed us their distant course. It was 
long ere the dull roar of the distant cannon announced 
the commencement of the mock-fight. During their 
absence, we partook of an elegant luncheon in the 
quarters of our young friend. 

At about half-past six, the steamers returned trium- 
phant, and the last scene of the nautical drama was 
enacted. ‘Two large vessels were attacked by gun-boats, 
and taken. Nothing prettier of such a nature can 
be imagined—the admirable pulling, the glitter of the 
carronades and small-arms, gave great effect to the 
display ; and our knowledge that in real action a 
similar beauty of neatness, order, and calm preparation 
are manifested, added a feeling of national pride to 
our admiration. The royal yacht approaching close 
inshore, we could plainly distinguish, by aid of our 
telescopes, Her Majesty seated on the spot we have 
described, and surrounded by a brilliant group of field- 
marshals and princes in full uniform, the Crown-prince 
of Prussia among them. The Victoria and Allert fol- 
lowed close on the line of gun-boats; and when the 
smoke enveloped them, the standard alone, floating 
above all, marked the locality of the yacht. Volumes 
of smoke, and a brisk fire of musketry, were at first 
the striking features of the scene; but the mimic 
attack was for awhile unheeded when the spectators 
perceived the majestic approach of The Queen, London, 
and Prince Regent, which now, under a press of canvas, 
hove in sight, coming up from St Helen’s. They had 
the appearance of ships coming to the rescue, and, to 
add to the deception, were saluted by the Prussian 
frigates. The majesty and beauty of these vessels 
completely eclipsed the screw-frigates and Duke of 
Wellington, and so formed the most attractive object in 
the scene. 

At seven, Her Majesty returned to Osborne, saluted 
by the fleet and batteries and the approaching enemy, | 
and the multitudes on the shores and ramparts dis- | 

We were told that the rush to the trains at | 


night was fearful, and that numbers, unable to get 
home, remained to spend a houseless night in the 
streets of Portsmouth. 

The show was altogether well worthy of our nation, 
and will probably tend greatly to dispel idle fears, | 
and restore the old belief, that it is still the will of 
Providence that ‘ Britannia shall rule the waves.’ 


A MOOSE-CHASE IN MAINE. 


I weep hardly inform the reader, that the moose (Cervus 
alces) is the largest of the deer kind. The male, or 
bull-moose, is ordinarily as large as a mule; specimens 
have been killed of still greater dimensions. One that 
I have seen stood seventeen hands, and weighed 1200 | 
pounds; it was consequently larger than most horses. | 
The females are considerably smaller than the males. | 
The colour of the moose, like that of other animals of | 
the deer kind, varies with the season; it varies also 
with the sex. The male is tawny-brown over the back, 

' sides, head, and thighs; this changes to a darker hue 

in winter, and in very old animals it is nearly black ; 

hence the name black elk. which is given in some 

districts to the moose. The under parts of the body 

are light-coloured, with a tinge of yellow or soiled 

white. The female is of a sandy-brown colour above, 

and beneath almost white. The calves are sandy-brown, | 
but never spotted, as are the fawns of the common | 
deer. 


The moose is no other than the elk of Northery 
Europe; but the elk of America (Cervus Canadensis) 
is altogether a different animal. I can fancy how these 
two species may be mistaken for each other, in the 
season when their antlers are young, or in the velvet; 
then they are not unlike to a superficial observer. Bu; 
the animals are rarely confounded—only the naies, 
The American elk is not found indigenous in the 
eastern hemisphere, although he is the ornament of 
many a lordly park. 

The identity of the moose with the European elk js 
a fact that leads to curious considerations. It is the 
same with the cariboo of Canada and the reindeer of 
Northern Europe—they are both the Cervus tarandus of 
Pliny. So also with the polar bear of both hemispheres, 
the arctic fox, and several other animals. Hence we 
infer that there existed at some period @ither a lanj 
connection, or some singular means of communication, 
between the northern parts of both continents. I do 
not claim this speculation as original: it is by m 
means new. 

Besides being the largest, the moose is certainly the 
most ungraceful of the deer family: his head is long, 
out of all proportion; so, too, are his legs; while his 
neck is short in an inverse ratio. His ears are nearly 
a foot in length, asinine, broad, and slouching; his 
eyes are small; and his muzzle square, with a dee 
sulcus in the middle, which gives it the appearance o 
being bifid. The upper lip overhangs the under by 
several inches, and is highly prehensile. A long tuf 
of coarse hair grows out of an excrescence on the throat, 
in the angle between the head and neck. This tufts 
observed both on the male and female, though only 
when full grown. In the young, the excrescence is 
naked. An erect mane, somewhat resembling that ofa 
cropped Shetland pony, runs from the base of the horn 
over the withers, and some way down the back; this 
adds to the stiff and ungainly appearance of the animal. 
The horns of the moose are a striking characteristic: 
they are palmated or flattened out like shovels, while 
along the edge rise the points or antlers; the width 
from horn to horn at their tops is often more than fou 
feet, and the breadth of a single one, antlers included, 
is frequently above thirty inches. A single pair has 
been known to weigh as much as sixty pounds avoirde- 
pois. Of course this stupendous head-dress gives the 
moose quite an imposing appearance; and it is one 
the wonders of the naturalist what can be its object. 
The horns are found only on the males, and attain their 
full size only when these have reached their seventh 


| year. In the yearlings appear two knobs, about a 


inch in length; in two-year-olds, these knobs have 
become spikes a foot high; in the third year, they 
begin to palmate, and antlers rise along their edges; 
and so on until the seventh year, when they become 
fully developed. They are annually caducous, hov- 
ever, as with the common deer, so that these immens 
appendages are the growth of a few weeks. 

The haunts and habits of the moose differ materially 
from those of other deer. He cannot browse upon level 
ground without kneeling or widening his legs to a great 
extent: this difficulty arises from the extreme length 
of his legs, and the shortness of his neck. He can do 
better upon the sides of steep hills, and he is often seet 
in such places grazing upward. Grass, however, is not 
his favourite food: he prefers the twigs and leaves of 
trees—such as birch, willow, and maple. There is one 
species of the last of which he is extremely fond; it 
is that known as striped maple (Acer striatum), or, 
the language of hunters, moose-wood. He likewis 
peels off the bark from old trees of this sort, and feeds 
upon it, as well as upon several species of mosses with 
which the arctic regions abound. It will be seen that 
in these respects he resembles the giraffe: he may 
regarded as the giraffe of the frigid zone. 

He loves the forest; he is rarely found in the ope? 
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| a particular favourite with him. 
| he rids himself of the biting gnats and stinging mos- 


| three calves at a birth; this is in April or May. 


| two calves. 
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nd—on the prairie, never. On open level ground, 
he is easily overtaken by the hunter; he makes but a 

r run in such a situation. His fect are tender, and 
his wind short; besides, as we have already said, he 
cannot browse there without great inconvenience. He 
keeps in the thick forest and the impenetrable swamp, 
where he finds the food most to his liking. In summer, 
he takes to the water, wading into lakes and rivers, 
and frequently swimming across both. This habit 
renders him at that season an easy prey to his enemies, 
the Indian hunters, for in the water he is easily killed. 
Nevertheless, he loves to bury himself in the water, 
because along the shores of lakes and margins of rivers 
he finds the tall reed-grass and the pond-lily—the latter 
In this way, too, 


quitoes that swarm here, and cools his blood, fevered 
by parasites, larve, and the hot sun. 

The female moose produces one, two, and sometimes 
The 
period of gestation is nine months. During the summer, 
they are seen in families—that is, a bull, a cow, and 
Sometimes the group includes three or 
four cows; but this is rare. Occasionally, when the 
| winter comes on, several of these family-parties unite, 
| and form herds of many individuals. When the snow 
| is deep, one of these herds will tread down a space of 
! several acres, in which they will be found browsing on 
| the bark and twigs of the trees. A place of this sort is 
| termed by the hunters a moose-yard; and in such a 

situation the animals become an easy prey. They are 
| shot down on the spot, and those that attempt to escape 
} through the deep snow are overtaken and brought to 
|} bay by dogs. This can only happen, however, when 
| the snow is deep and crusted with frost ; otherwise, the 

hunters and their dogs, as well as their heavier game, 
} would sink in it. When the snow is of old standing, it 
! becomes icy on the surface through the heat of the sun, 
| rain, and frost; then it will bear the hunter, but not 
) the deer. The latter break through it, and as these 
| animals are tender-hoofed, they are lacerated at every 
| jump. They soon feel the pain, give up the attempt 
to escape, and come to bay. It is dangerous for dogs 
} to approach them when in this mood. They strike 
with the hoofs of their forefect, a single blow of which 
often knocks the breath out of the stoutest deer-hound. 

There are many records of hunters having been sacri- 
ficed in a similar manner. 

Where -the moose are plentiful, the Indians hunt 
them by pounding. This is done simply by enclosing 
alarge tract of woods, with a funnel-shaped entrance 
leading into the enclosure. The wide mouth of the 
entrance embraces a path which the deer habitually 
take; upon this they are driven by the Indians de- 
ployed in a wide curve, when they enter the funnel, 
and after it the pound itself. Here there are nooses 
set, in which many are snared, while others are shot 
down by the hunters who follow. This method is 
more frequently employed with the caribou, which is 
much smaller and more gregarious than the moose-deer. 

We have already said that the moose are easily 
captured in summer, when they resort to the lakes and 
Mivers to wade and swim. ‘The biting of gnats and 
Mosquitoes renders them less fearful of the approach of 
man. ‘The Indians then attack them in their canoes, 
and either shoot or spear them while paddling along- 

They are much less dangerous to assail in this 
way than the elk or even the common deer (Cervus Vir- 
gmanus), as the latter, when brought in contact with 
the frail birch-canoe, often kick up in such a manner 
a8 to upset it, or break a hole through its side. On 
the contrary, the moose is frequently caught by the 
antlers while swimming, and in this way carried 
alongside without either difficulty or danger. 

Although in such situations these huge creatures are 
easily captured, it is far otherwise as a general rule. 


| 


Indeed, few animals are more shy than the moose. Its 
sight is acute; so, too, with its sense of smell; but 
that organ in which it chiefly confides is the ear. It 
can hear the slightest noise to a great distance; and 
the hunter’s foot among the dead leaves, or upon the 
frozen snow-crust, often betrays him long before he can 
creep within range. They are, however, frequently 
killed by the solitary hunter stealing upon them, or 
approaching, as it is termed. To d6 this, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to keep to leeward of them, else the 
wind would carry to their quick ears even the cautious 
tread of the Indian hunter. 

There is one other method of hunting the moose 
often practised by the Indians—that is, trailing them 
with raquets, or snow-shoes, and running them down. 
As I have partaken of this sport—if sport it may be 
called—I shall describe it. The reader is no doubt 
ere this wearied of my somewhat prosaic chapter of 
natural history; I shall, therefore, attempt the more 
spirited style of a hunting-adventure. 

In the winter of 18—, I had occasion to visit a friend 
who lived in the northern part of the state of Maine. 
My friend was a backwood settler; dwelt in a com- 
fortable log-house ; raised corn, cattle, and hogs; and 
for the rest, amused himself occasionally with a hunt 
in the neighbouring woods. ‘This he could do without 
going far from home, as the great forests of pine, birch, 
and maple trees on all sides surrounded his solitary 
clearing, and his nearest neighbour was about twenty 
miles off. Literally, my friend lived in the woods, 
and the sports of the chase were with him almost a 
necessity; at all events, they were an everyday 
occupation. 

Up to the time of my visit, I had never seen a moose, 
except in museums. I had never been so far north 
upon the American continent; and it must be remem- 
bered, that the geographical range of the moose is con- 
fined altogether to the cold countries. It is only in 
the extreme northern parts of the United States that 
he appears at all. Canada, with the vast territories of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, even to the shores of the 
Arctic Sea, is the proper habitat of this animal. 

I was familiar with bears, both black and grizzly; 
cougars I had killed ; buffalo I had thrown; elk, fallow- 
deer, and black-tails I had driven ; ’coons and ’possums 
I had treed; in short, I had been on hunting terms 
with almost every varmint in America except the 
moose. I was most eager, therefore, to have a shot at 
one of these creatures, and I well remember the delight 
I experienced when my friend informed me there were 
moose in the woods. 

On the day after my arrival, we set forth in search 
of them, each armed with a hunting-knife and a heavy 
deer-gun. We went afoot; we could not go otherwise, 
as the snow lay to the depth of a yard, and a horse 
would have plunged through it with difficulty. It was 
an old snow, moreover, thickly crusted, and would 
have maimed our horses in a few minutes. We, with 
our broad rackets, could easily skim along without 
sinking below the surface. 

I know not whether you have ever scen a pair of 
rackets, or Indian snow-shoes, but their description is 
easy. You have seen the rackets used in ball-play. 
Well, now, fancy a hoop, not of circular form, but 
forced into an elongated pointed ellipse, very much 
after the shape of the impression that a capsized boat 
would make in snow; fancy this about three feet long, 
and a foot across at its widest, closely netted over with 
gut or deer-thong, with bars in the middle to rest the 
foot upon, and a small hole to allow play to the toes, 
and you will have some idea of a snow-shoe. Two of 
these, right and left, make a pair. ‘They are simply 
strapped on to your boots, and then their broad sur- 
face sustains you, even when the snow is comparatively 
soft, but perfectly when it is frozen. 

Thus equipped, my friend and I set out d pied, 
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followed by a couple of stout deer-hounds. We made 
directly for a part of the woods where it was known to 
my friend that the striped maple grew in great plenty. 
It has been stated already, that the moose are parti- 
cularly fond of these trees, and there we would be 
most likely to fall in with them. 

The striped maple is a beautiful deciduous little 
tree or shrub, growing to the height of a dozen feet 
or so in its natural habitat. When cultivated, it often 
reaches thirty feet. There is one at Schénbrunn, near 
Vienna, forty feet high, but this is an exception, and 
is the largest known. The usual height is ten or 
twelve feet, and it is more often the underwood of the 
forest than the forest itself. When thus situated, under 
the shade of loftier trees, it degenerates almost to the 
character of a shrub. 

The trunk and branches of the striped maple are 
covered with a smooth green bark, longitudinally 
marked with light and dark stripes, by which the tree 
is easily distinguished from others, and from which it 
takes its name. It has other trivial names in diffe- 
rent parts of the country. In New York state, it is 
called dogwood; but improperly so, as the real dog- 
wood (Cornus florida) is a very different tree. It is 
known also as false dogwood, and snake-barked 
maple. The name moose-wood is common among the 
hunters and frontiers-men for reasons already given. 
Where the striped maple is indigenous, it is one of the 
first productions that announces the approach of spring. 
Its buds and leaves, when beginning to unfold, are of 
a roseate hue, and soon change to a yellowish green ; 
the leaves are thick, cordate, rounded at the base, with 
three sharp lobes at the other extremity, and finely 
serrated. They are usually four or five inches in length 
and breadth. The tree flowers in May and June, and 
its flowers are yellow-green, grouped on long peduncles. 
The fruit, like all other maples, consists of samare or 
‘keys ;’ it is produced in great abundance, and is ripe 
in September or October. The wood is white and 
finely grained ; it is sometimes used by cabinet-makers 
as a substitute for holly, in forming the lines with which 
they inlay mahogany. In Canada, and those parts of 
the United States where it grows in great plenty, the 
farmers in spring turn out their cattle and horses to 
feed upon its leaves and young shoots, of which these 
animals are extremely fond; the more so as it is only 
in very cold regions that it grows, and the budding 
of its foliage even precedes the springing of the grass. 
Such is the tree which forms the favourite browsing of 
the moose. 

To return to our narrative. After we had shuffled 
about two miles over the snow, my friend and I entered 
a tract of heavy timber, where the striped maple 
formed the underwood. It did not grow regularly, but 
in copses or small thickets. We had already started 
some small game, but declined following, as we were 
bent only on a moose-chase. We soon fell in with 
signs that indicated the propinquity of the animals we 
were in search of. In several of the thickets, the 
maples were stripped of their twigs and bark, but this 
had been done previous to the falling of the snow. As 
yet, there were no tracks: we were not long, however, 
before this welcome indication was met with. On 
crossing a glade where there was but little snow, the 


prints of a great split hoof were seen, which my friend 
at once pronounced to be those of the moose. 

We followed this trail for some distance, until it led 
into deeper snow and a more retired part of the forest. 
The tracks were evidently fresh ones, and those, as 


my friend asserted, of an old bull. Half a mile 
further on, they were joined by others; and the trail 
became a broken path through the deep snow, as if it 
had been made by farm-cattle following each other 
in single file. Four moose had passed, as my friend— 
skilled in woodcraft—confidently asserted, although I 
could not have told that from the appearance of the 


trail. He went still further, and stated that they were 
a bull, a cow, and two nine-months’ calves. ‘ You shal] 
soon see,’ he said, perceiving that I was somewhat in. 
eredulous. ‘Look here!’ he continued, bending dowg 
and pressing the broken snow with his fingers; ‘ they 
are quite fresh—made within the hour. Speak low— 
the cattle can’t be far off. Yonder, as I live! yonder 
they are—hush!’ My friend, as he spoke, pointed to, 
thicket about 300 yards distant ; I looked in that diree. 
tion, but at first could perceive nothing more than the 
thickly-growing branches of the maples. After 4 
moment, however, I could trace among the twigs the 
long dark outlines of a strange animal’s back, with 
huge pair of palmated horns rising above the under. 
wood. It was the bull-moose—there was no mistaking 
him for any other creature; near him other forms— 
three of them—were visible: these were of smaller 
stature, and I could see that they were hornless. They 
were the cow and calves; and the herd was made up, a 
my friend had foretold, of these four individuals, 

We had halted on the moment, each of us holding one 
of the dogs, and endeavouring to quiet them, as they 
already scented the game. We soon saw that it was 
of no use remaining where we were, as the herd wa 
fully 300 yards from us, far beyond the reach of eves 
our heavy deer-guns. It would be of no use either t 
attempt stealing forward. There was no cover that 
would effectually conceal us, for the timber around was 
not large, and we could not, therefore, make shift with 
the tree-trunks. There was no other mode, then, but 
to let the dogs free of their leashes, and dash right 
forward. We knew we would not get a shot until after 
a run; but this would not be long, thought we, as the 
snow was in perfect order for our purpose. Our dog 
were therefore unleashed, and went off with a simults 
neous ‘ gowl,’ while my friend and I followed as fast 
we could. The first note of the deer-hounds was1 
signal for the herd, and we could see their huge bodies 
crashing through the underwood, as they started away. 
They ran across some open ground, evidently with the 
intention of gaining the heavy timber beyond. On this 
ground there was but little snow; and as we came out 
through the thicket we had a full view of the noble 
game. The old bull was in the lead, followed by the 
others in a string. I observed that none of them 
galloped—a gait they rarely practise—but all went in 
a shambling trot, which, however, was a very fast one, 
equal to the speed of ahorse. They carried their heads 
horizontally, with their muzzles directed forward, while 
the huge antlers of the bull leaned back upon his 
shoulders as he ran. Another peculiarity that struck 
me—the divisions of their great split hoofs, as they 
lifted them from the ground, met with a cracking | 
sound, like the bursting of percussion-caps; and the | 
four together rattled as they ran, as though a string of 
Christmas crackers had been touched off. I have often 
heard a similar cracking with the hoofs of farm-cattle; 
but with so many hoofs together, keeping up the fire 
incessantly, it produced a very odd impression up0t | 
me. In a short time they were out of sight, but we 
could hear the baying of the dogs as the latter closed | 
upon them, and we followed, guided by the trail | 
they had made. We had skated along for nearly 4) 
mile, when the howl of the hounds began to sound 
through the woods with more abrupt and fiercer echdes 
We knew by this that the moose had been brought to 
bay, and we hurried forward, eager to have a shot. 1 
arriving at the place, we found that only the old bull | 


others had gone forward, and were out of view. The | 
bull, on seeing us approach, once more took the trot, | 
and, followed by the dogs, was soon out of sight. 02 | 
reaching the spot where he had made his temporary | 


halt, we found that his trail there parted from that 0 | 
| the other three, as he had taken almost an opposite 


had made stand, and he was successfully engaged it | 
keeping off the dogs, both with feet and horns. The | 
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direction. Whether he had done so considerately, in 
order to lead the dogs away from his weaker com- 
ions, I know not; perhaps our sudden appearance 
had terrified him to a degree of confusion, and he had 
struck out without looking before him. We did not 
reflect on these points at the time. My friend, who 
ly was thinking more about the meat than the 
without halting a moment, followed the trail of 
the cow and calves; while I, guided by different motives, 
took after the bull. I was in too great a hurry to heed 
some admonitions which were given by my friend as 
we parted company. As our trails separated, I heard 
him shouting to me to mind what I was about; but the 
courses we followed soon carried us beyond earshot or 
view of each other. 

I followed the chase about half a mile further, guided 
by the tracks, as well as by the baying of the hounds. 
Again this assumed the fierce angry tone that denoted 
a battle going on between the dogs and the deer. As 
Ineared the spot, the voices of the former seemed to 

feebler ; then there was a continued howling, as 
if the hounds were being roughly handled, and one of 
them I noticed was altogether silent. On arriving on 
the spot, which I did soon after, I learned the cause of 
this change of tune. One of the dogs met me running 
back on the trail on three legs only, and wofully 
mangled. ‘The moose was standing in a snow-pit, 
which had been trodden out by the animals while 
battling, and near his feet lay the other dog, mutilated 
in a most fearful manner, and evidently quite dead. 
The bull, in his rage, still continued to assail the dead 
body of the hound, rising and pouncing down upon it 
with his fore-hoofs until the ribs cracked under the 
concussion. On seeing me, he again struck into the 
sow, and made off; I saw, however, that his limbs 
were much lacerated by the frozen crust, and that he 
ran slowly, leaving red tracks behind him. I did not 
stop by the dogs, one being dead, and the survivor but 
little better, but kept on after the game. We had now 
got into a tract where the snow lay of a more than 
usual depth, and my snow-shoes enabled me to skim 
along faster than the moose himself, who I could 
easily perceive was growing feebler at every plunge. 
Isaw that I was gaining upon him, and would soon be 
alongside. The woods through which we were passing 
were pretty open, and I could note every movement 
of the chase. I had got within 100 yards of him, 
and was thinking of firing at him as he ran, when all 
at once he came to a stop, and wheeling suddenly round, 
stood facing me. His huge antlers were thrown back 
until they touched his withers; his mane stood erect ; 
all the hair upon his body seemed to bristle forward ; 
and his whole attitude was one of rage and defiance: 
he was altogether as formidable-looking an enemy as 
it had ever been my lot to encounter. 

My first thought, on getting near enough, was to 
raise my rifle and fire, which I did. I aimed for his 
chest, that was fair before me; but I shot wide, partly 
because my fingers were numbed with cold, and partly 
because the sun at the moment flashed in my eyes as 
Iglanced along the barrel. I hit the moose, however, 

in a part that was not mortal—in the shoulder. 
The shot enraged him, and without waiting for me 
to reload, he dashed madly forward and towards me; 
afew plunges brought him up, and I had no resource 
but to get behind a tree. Fortunately, there were some 
large pines in the neighbourhood, and behind one of 
these I took shelter—not, however, before the enraged 
animal had almost impaled me upon his antlers. As I 
slipped behind the trunk, he was following me so close 
that his horns came in contact with the tree, causing 
it to vibrate by the terrific shock. He himself drew 

K apace or two, and then stopped and stood fast, 
eyeing the tree with sullen rage; his eyes glared, and 
his long stiff hair seemed to quiver as he threatened. 
In the hope that he would allow me time, I again 


bethought me of reloading my gun. What was my 
chagrin to find that I had not a grain of powder about 
me! My friend and I had started with but one powder- 
flask, and that he had carried with him. My gun was 
as useless as a bar of iron. What was to be done? I 
dared not approach the bull with my knife: my life 
would not have been worth five minutes’ purchase. 
His horns and great sharp hoofs were weapons superior 
to mine. He might throw me down at the first onset, 
gore me to death, or trample me in the snow. I dared 
not risk such an encounter. After reflecting for some 
time, I concluded that it would be wisest for me to 
leave the moose where he was, and take the back 
track without him. But how was I to get away 
from the spot? I was still behind the tree, and the 
enraged bull was within three feet of it on the other 
side, without shewing any symptoms of retiring. 
Should I step either to one side or the other, he would 
launch himself upon me, and the result would be my 
certain destruction. I now began to perceive that I 
was in a fix—regularly treed, in fact; and the know- 
ledge was anything but cheering. I did not know how 
long I might be kept so; perhaps the moose might 
not leave me at all, or until hunger had done its work. 
The wound I had given him had certainly rendered 
him desperate and vengeful, and he appeared as if 
determined to protract the siege indefinitely. 

After remaining nearly an hour in this situation, I 
began to grow angry and impatient. I had shouted to 
frighten the bull, but to no purpose; I had shouted, 
and at the top of my voice, in hopes I might be heard 
by my friend, but there was no response except the 
echoes of my own voice borne hoarsely through the 
aisles of the winter forest. I grew impatient of my 
odd captivity, and determined to stand it no longer. 

On stealing a glance behind me, I perceived a tree 
as large as the one which sheltered me. I resolved to 
make for that one, as it would at least not render my 
situation worse should I reach it in safety. This I 
effected, but not without having my speed put to 
the test, for the moose followed so close as almost to 
touch me with his brow-antlers. Once behind this new 
tree, I was no better off than before, except that it 
brought me some twenty paces nearer home. The 
moose still stood in front of me only a few feet distant, 
and threatening as fiercely as ever. 

After waiting some minutes for my breath, I selected 
a third tree in the right direction, and made for it in a 
similar manner, the moose following as before. Another 
rest and another run brought me behind a fresh tree, 
and another and another, until I must have made a full 
mile through the woods, still followed by my implac- 
able and untiring enemy. I knew, however, that I 
was going homeward, for I guided myself by the trail 
which we had made in the chase. I was in hopes that 
I might make the whole back-journey in this way, when 
all at once I perceived that the heavy timber came to 
an end, and a wide, almost open tract intersected the 
country: over this the trees were small stunted pines, 
far apart, and offering no hope of shelter from my 
relentless persecutor. I had no alternative now but 
to remain where I was, and await the arrival of my 
friend, who, I presumed, would come after me as soon 
as he had finished his own hunt. With this dubious 
hope, I kept my stand, although I was ready to drop 
with fatigue. To add to my misery, it commenced 
snowing. I saw this with feelings akin to terror, for I 
knew that the snow would soon blind the trail; and 
how, then, was my friend to follow it, and find me? 
The bull still stood before me in the same threatening 
attitude, occasionally snorting, striking the ground 
with his hoofs, and ready to spring after me whenever 
I should move. Ever as I changed the attitude of my 
body, he would start forward again, until I could almost 
touch him with the muzzle of my gun. These manceuvres 
on his part suggested to me an experiment, and I 
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wondered that I had not thought of it before. I was 
not long in resolving to carry it out. I was armed 
with a stout hunting-knife, of that sort known as a 
bowie; it was pointed as sharp as a needle; and could 
I only have ventured near enough to the bull, I would 
soon have settled the dispute with him. The idea now 
occurred to me of converting my bowie into a lance by 
splicing it upon the barrelof my gun. With this I had 
hopes of being able to reach my powerful assailant 
without coming within the range either of his hoofs or 
horns. The lance was soon made, a pair of buckskin 
garters which I wore furnishing me with thongs. My 
gun happened to be a long rifle; and the knife, spliced 
firmly to the muzzle, rendered it a formidable weapon, 
so that in a few minutes I stood in a better attitude 
than I had assumed for hours before. The affair soon 
came to an issue. As I had anticipated, by shewing 
myself a little to one side of the tree, the bull sprang 
forward, and I was enabled, by a dexterous tlirust, to 
plank the knife between his ribs. It entered his heart, 
and the next moment I saw him rolling over, and kicking 
the crimsoned snow around him in the struggles of 
death. 

I had scarcely completed my victory, when a loud 
whoop sounded in my ears, and looking up, I saw my 
friend making towards me across the open ground; 
he had completed his chase, having killed all three, cut 
them up, and hung their meat upon the trees, to be 
sent for on our return to the house. By his aid the 
bull was disposed of in a similar manner; and being 
now satisfied with our day’s sport—though my friend 
very much regretted the loss of his fine dog—we 
commenced shuffling homeward. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
CONSCIENCE-MONEY. 

Few of our readers require to be informed, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is continually receiving 
first and second halves of Bank-of-England notes, for 
various sums up to a hundred pounds, from conscien- 
tious but anonymous persons, who find they have to 
some corresponding extent defrauded the revenue. It 
is a most laudable practice, worthy of being extended 
far beyond matters important to Mr Gladstone. We 
would in all soberness ask the question, if Great Bri- 
tain does not owe something in the shape of conscience- 
money to the unfortunate little half-barbarous empire 
of Ava, with which, as the last Queen’s Speech informs 
us, we have just brought our war to ‘an honourable 
and successful issue.’ 

Of the general population of the United Kingdom 
who have heard for some months of the Burmese war, 
hardly one in a hundred thousand can have even yet 
the faintest conception of the ridiculously trivial com- 
plaint in which this war originated. Two captains of 
British ships, having been aggrieved by a decision of 
the governor of Rangoon, claimed nine hundred pounds 
of compensation. A Commodore Lambert came to see 
about it. In concession to remonstrance, the king of 
Ava dismissed the governor, and sent a new one, who 
was proceeding to arrange the whole matter in the 
most civil way, when, unluckily, a deputation of four 
persons from the commodore having come to the gover- 
nor’s palace in the middle of the day, when he was, 
according to the custom of the country, asleep, were 
kept waiting a quarter of an hour in the sun, and 
found it necessary to retire without obtaining an 
audience. Lambert immediately commenced hostili- 
ties, by carrying off the king’s guard-ship; and three 
days after he bombarded the town and fortifications, 
killing many hundreds of people. He now demanded 
a hundred thousand pounds of compensation, and, this 
not being complied with, a merciless war commenced, 
in which 54 European officers, 1352 private soldiers, 
and 2000 sepoys have perished. We have gained the 


loss of a large annexation of territory, and, the king |} 
having finally submitted to this humiliation, the matter | 
ends, | 

Could anything be more monstrous than the whole | 
conduct of the persons representing the British interest | 
in this affair? It is evident that we owe an enormoys | 
sum in conscience-money to the poor king of Ava, and | 
we hope that some modification of the Aborigines. | 
Protection Society will take up the case. 


JUSTICE TO SCOTLAND. 
There has been a good deal of merriment of late jn | 
the English newspapers respecting a clamour that has | 
arisen in a hitherto temperate and peaceful portion of Her | 
Majesty’s dominions. All at once it appears that Scot. | 
land, which has been long looked upon as a perfect Arca. | 
dia of successful and contented industry, is full of secret | 
wrath at various wrongs which she considers herself ag | 
suffering. The English people, accustomed to the real | 
troubles of another member of the tripartite kingdom, 
can scarcely be brought to believe that there can be 
anything seriously to be complained of in this; and | 
certainly the long silence gives some presumption | 
that they are right. Nevertheless, we can assure ou | 
southern friends that there is, and has long been, a very | 
general feeling in Scotland, that, from its giving m | 
trouble, it has been much overlooked by government, | 
particularly in matters where there was a fair claim for | 
the expenditure of public money for public objects. | 
The Scots contrast with the stinginess towards them- 
selves, the large sums spent in Ireland on_ police, | 
infirmaries, and other institutions, to none of which 
is there a corresponding item for the northern king. | 
dom; and, believing that the liberality to the sister | 
island is connected with her noted discontents, they | 
very naturally conclude that, were they to shew dis. | 
content also, a change of policy might follow. Hence | 
much of the clamour now attracting attention. Another 
real evil for which the Scots are up in arms, is the | 
tendency long shewn to take away local boards of | 
administration, in order to centralise all in London, | 
Here they contend against a principle which is very |) 
generally regarded by reflecting men as a source of | 
much of the evils of foreign states; and surely no | 
Englishman, beyond the bounds of a ‘ department,’ can | 
deny that this is a worthy object. Some of the other | 
complaints of the ‘ Society for the Protection of Scottish | 
Rights,’ are perhaps more sentimental than substantial. | 
That regarding the alleged disregard of proper heraldic | 
arrangements in the flag, has been much laughed at; | 
and yet have not such things their real weight in the | 
minds of all honourable and spirited nations? Some | 
allowance ought surely to be made for a jealousy in | 
this respect in the smaller members of any confede- | 
racy, for these so-called trifles are the outward ensigns } 
of those recollections of independence and ancient glory |) 
which conduce so much to make the smaller nations 
worthy confederates. To laugh at the poor Scottish | 
lion, is like laughing at a woman for cherishing her | 
marriage-ring—a feeling on her part, without which | 
you would despise her. Perhaps, after all, more has | 
been said on this point than there was any occasion for, | 
and some of the other grounds of complaint put forth | 
by the society are not competent to stand a very rigid | 
investigation. Nevertheless, it might be equally far | 
from wisdom and from generosity, for English states- | 
men to assume that these northern clamours are totally i 
unfounded, or that they can safely be trified with. 


APATHY OF PUBLIC COMPANIES. i 

It was once remarked that public companies do harsh i 
things compared with what individuals can venture (0 |} 
do, the fact being that they have neither a nose to be | 
pulled nor a soul to be saved—you have no hold upon jj 
them either in this world or the next. Their relent- | 
lessness, however, seems to be not more remarkable | 
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than their apathy. It would appear as if people in- 
yested in a great railway as they invest their gold on 
deposit ina bank—expecting an interest for the money, 
| put never to be troubled about the management of the 
bank. As an example, take the largest joint-stock con- 
} cern in the world, the London and North-western Railway 
Company. The capital of this copartnery is now nearly 
130,000,000, and the divisible balance L.557,688. Six 
ago, the money laid out was only L.18,000,000 ; 
yet the divisible balance was absolutely larger than 
now. The reason of the decline is the number of un- 
table branch-lines added to the main one. Why 
go on making branch-lines? it will be said. The 
reason is, that a set of lawyers and engineers in want 
of employment, get up schemes of such branch-lines, 
onthe faith that they must be taken up, if not by one 
main line, by another. Main lines are fearful to allow 
any rival to come into their field, and are therefore sure 
to bid for the fresh scheme, however unpromising. On 
its being taken up, the object of the originators of the 
scheme is accomplished in their getting either compen- 
sation for their services, or lucrative offices in the line. 
Hence such facts as this, that of the last six branches 
added to the London and North-western, five, costing 
L3,800,000, return only L.10,000 a year, while the 
sixth returns not one sixpence. ‘Thus it is that a 
y which was prosperous under an outlay of 
L.18,000,000, is half beggared under one of L.30,000,000. 
You blame the directors for their eagerness in this 
baneful competition, and wonder how the stockholders 
allow them to go on so. Why the directors, after all, 
can only act according to the best of their judgment, 
and every single stockholder has it in his power to 
object. Only it appears that when circulars are sent 
out asking for opinions, only thirty perhaps out of from 
ten to twenty thousand are returned. The stockholders 
invest their money, but they can take no concern in its 
| Management. 
| While we marvel at this, let us not overlook the 
conduct of the concocters of branch-lines, surely a most 
remarkable example of the class of mortals who would 
burn down their neighbours’ houses to roast their own 
eggs. Is it not possible to obtain a revival of the 
old Comprehending Act, and sweep the whole of these 
wretches at once off the face of creation ? 


GHOSTS AND SORCERESSES OF INDIA. 
Tae superstitious fears which in Europe make the 
heart beat, the limbs tremble, the cheek grow pale, the 
brow bead with perspiration, the hair rise upon the 
head, are almost wholly unknown in India. The Hin- 
doo, old or young, is not haunted by the vague, unde- 
finable terror which makes the children of the English 
strangers hide their heads under the bed-clothes. He 
knows very well what he dreads; and that is neither 
sights nor sounds abhorrent to nature, but substantial 
and tangible inflictions—such as a sound drubbing. 
Colonel Sleeman tells of villages that are absolutely 
persecuted by the spirits of their old proprietors; and 
4 native friend of his informed him, that in such cases 
he always considered it his bounden duty to his tenants 
to build a neat little shrine to the ghost, and have it 
well endowed and attended. Some go still further to 
Propitiate the defunct proprictor: they have their 
made out ir his name. The English authorities 
were much puzzled by this whim. On one occasion 

Mr Fraser, who managed the settlement of the land- 
Tevenue of the Saugor district for twenty years, had 
| drawn the renewal of a lease according to his own ideas, 
| 


im the name of the head of the family ; but this threw 

party concerned into great consternation. He as- 
sured him that the spirit of the ancient proprietor was 
still dominant in the village; that all affairs of impor- 


the manager or bailiff of the dead one, the consequence 
would be the destruction of him and his. 

There is, of course, no want of coincidental circum- 
stances to confirm this belief. When Colonel Sleeman 
himself was in charge of a district in the Valley of the 
Nerbudda, a village cultivator came into disastrous 
collision with the spirit of the next village. This spirit 
was of so violent a temper, that the lands hardly fetched 
anything, so difficult was it to find anybody bold enough 
to risk his displeasure. Nevertheless, the cultivator in 
question, when ploughing one day at the border of the 
two estates, was so foolhardy as to drive his plough 
a few yards beyond his own boundary, and thus add to 
his own about half an acre of the deserted land. ‘That 
very night, we are told, his only son was bitten by a 
snake, and his two bullocks were seized with the 
murrain! The smitten sinner at once rushed to the 
village temple, confessed his crime, and promised not 
only to restore the stolen land, but to build a handsome 
shrine upon the spot to its true proprietor. The ghost 
was appeased: the boy and the bullocks recovered; 
the shrine was built, and is the boundary-mark to this 
day. At another time this same spirit was so tyrannical, 
with his whip literally of serpents, that the estate fell 
into a waste, although the soil was the best in the 
district. At length the governor, determined to shame 
the people out of their prejudices, took the lease him- 
self, at the rent of 1000 rupees a year, and at the head 
of a procession of twelve ploughs, proceeded from his 
own residence, a dozen miles off, to superintend per- 
sonally the commencement of proceedings at the peril- 
ous spot. Here Goroba Pundit—for that was his name 
—paused on the top of a gentle hill, crowned with a 
great and beautiful banyan-tree, the lands that had be- 
come his swelling in their neglected luxuriance around 
him. His attendants spread a carpet for him under that 
fine tree, and alighting from his horse, he sat down to 
preface operations by indulging himself with his hookah, 
and moralising the while on the superstitions of men, as 
unsubstantial as the fragrant smoke that floated around 
and above him. ‘So beautiful an estate!’ thought he; 
‘so noble a tree!’ and he raised his eyes and looked 
through the smoke at a branch of the banyan hanging 
like a canopy over his head, close almost to touching. 
On that branch there was coiled an enormous black 
snake! Goroba Pundit looked into the glittering eyes 
of the reptile without being able to move. But pre- 
sently desperation gave him strength to break the 
enchantment. He started to his feet; sprang with one 
bound upon his horse; galloped madly down the hill ; 
and never drew bridle till he reached home. Although 
afterwards in office, as a native collector, nothing could 
induce him to revisit the beautiful estate, even after 
it had passed into other hands; but he was sometimes 
heard to execrate his folly in having neglected to pro- 
pitiate, before taking possession, that awful spirit 
which had glared down upon him from the tree. 

It might be supposed that ‘Christened men’ are 
exempt from the interference of these pagan ghosts ; 
but this is by no means the case. Mr Lindsay, while 
in charge of the same district, made another attempt to 
overcome the prejudice of the people respecting this 
fine property. The lands had never been measured ; 
and he was assured by the revenue-officers, as well as 
the farmers and cultivators of the neighbourhood, that 
the spirit of the old proprietor would never permit 
such a liberty to be taken with it. Mr Lindsay, how- 
ever, was a practised surveyor, and he saw no difficulty 
in the case. To avoid accidents, which he knew would 
have a bad effect on such an occasion, he caused a new 
measuring-cord to be made on purpose for the adven- 
ture; and so provided, he entered the first field, his 
officers following in alarm and expectation. The rope 
was applied—and what followed? If the men of the 


tance were transacted in his name; and that if the living | village are to be believed, who related the circumstance 


| estate-holder appeared in the lease otherwise than as 
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| some years after, it flew into a thousand pieces the 
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moment it was stretched. At all events, it broke— 
that fact is certain; and Mr Lindsay was taken ill the 
same morning, returned to Nursingpore, and soon after 
died of fever. 

This superstition is not confined to the part of the 
country now alluded to; but in other quarters it 
receives different modifications. On the Malabar 
coast, every field of corn, every fruit-tree, is confided 
to the care of some spirit or other, by being dedicated 
to him; and from that moment the preternatural 
guardian feels himself responsible for the safety of the 
property, and punishes the smallest theft either with 
illness or death. One day, a man rushed up to the 
proprietor of a jack-tree, threw himself upon the 
ground before him, embraced his feet, and piteously 
implored his mercy. 

* What is the matter?’ asked the proprietor in sur- 
prise—‘ what do you apprehend from me?’ 

‘I was tempted,’ replied the man, ‘as I passed by at 
night, and took a jack from your tree. This was three 
days ago; and ever since, I have been suffering un- 
speakable agony in my stomach. The spirit of the 
tree is upon me; and you alone can appease him.’ In 
England, we should probably have thought, ‘ The fruit 
was doubtless unripe;’ but in India, they reason as well 
as act differently. The proprietor picked up from the 
ground a bit of cow-dung, moistened it, made a mark 
with it in the name of the spirit upon the forehead of 
the penitent, and then put the remainder into the knot 
of hair on the top of his head. The thing was done; 
the man’s pains left him instantly, and he went off, 
vowing to take good care never again to offend a 
guardian spirit. 

The devils of India are quite as practical personages 
as the ghosts; and sometimes, indeed, it is difficult to 
distinguish between them. When there is no vested 
interest in the grave to refer the infliction to, it is 
tolerably safe for the victim to believe that his suf- 
ferings proceed from a devil. In like manner, when 
Hindoo science is at fault as to the natural origin of 
some disease, the doctor sees very clearly that it must 
have a preternatural one. Thus, in epileptic and other 
fits, and more especially in some obscure diseases, such 
as those of the liver and spleen, to which children are 
subject, the devils always get the blame. In Dr Wise- 
man’s curious and instructive Commentary on Ancient 
Hindoo Medicine, he gives a complete account of the 
doings of these anti-doctors, with a description of the 
treatment resorted to for casting them out. This 
treatment, in the present day, consists in great part of 
prayers and incantations, and when a cure is effected, 
it is set down as owing to the preternatural power of 
the doctors. The inconvenience of this is, that a man 
who has it in his power to cure is supposed likewise 
to have it in his power to kill; and when the death of 
the patient takes place, it is not unfrequently regarded 
as a murder. Numerous instances have occurred of 
medical practitioners on this consummation occurring 
being put to. death by the incensed relations; and 
several are on record in which a father has stood over 
the doctor with a drawn sword by the bedside of his 
child, and cut him down the instant the patient died. 

It frequently happens that in India, as well as in 
other countries, the devils do not act independently, 
but under the direction of some human being who has 
contrived to get one of them under control. Such 
human beings are of the female sex, and of that mature 
age at which they receive from the unpolite the dis- 
respectful name of elderly or old women. There is this 
difference, however, between the belief of the east and 
that of the west : in the west, it was the spirit who bribed 
the woman with his services ; while in the east, it is the 
woman who bribes the spirit with hers. She ministers 
to him by means of sacrifices, and pampers his unclean 
taste with the livers of human beings. She makes no 
scruple of digging young children out of their graves, 


and bringing them to life with the assistance of the 
expectant gourmand, sc that the latter may feast op 
the part he covets. 


mentions the case of a trooper in the employment of 
Major Wardlaw, when the latter was in charge of the 
Seonee district. The fellow went to an old woman fo 
some milk for his master’s breakfast, and supposing her 
to be without any resource against his tyranny, carried 
it away without paying— intending, no doubt, to charge 
the major for it all the same. Before Major Wardlay, 
however, had finished his breakfast, the dishones 
trooper was down upon his back, writhing and yelling 
in an agony of internal pain. It was quite clear tha 
the man was bedeviled, and that the old woman wa 
the sorceress. She was immediately apprehended, 
brought to where her victim lay, and commanded ty 
cure him. The old woman denied her guilt, but ad. 
mitted that some of her household gods, without he 
knowledge, might have thought fit to punish the dis 
honesty. This would not do. The bystanders would 
take no denial; and, on their compulsion, she set about 
collecting materials for the poojah (worship). This 
being effected, she began the ceremonial; and befor 
she had proceeded very far, the object was attained— 
the man was cured. ‘Had we not been resolute with 
her,’ says an eye-witness, ‘he must have died befor 
the evening, so violent were his torments.’ 

It is fortunate that the power of these sorceresse 
is confined as regards space ; that is to say, if a ma 
who has offended one of them escapes to a distance of 
ten or twelve miles, she is unable to harm him. A 
respectable native merchant having visited Ruttunpore 
on business, was one day walking through the market 
place eating a piece of sugar-cane. He was so much 
abstracted in this pleasing employment, that he jostled 
unintentionally an old woman as he passed. Looking 
back with the intention of apologising, he heard her 
mutter something ; and straightway he became uneasy 
—for he was a man who knew a thing or two. He 
forced himself, however, to resume his occupation as if 
nothing had happened; but when raising the sugar- j 
cane to his lips—although hardly a minute had elapsed 1 
—he saw that the juice had all turned to blood! The} 
terrified merchant immediately collected his followers, |} 
left his agents to settle his accounts as they might, and |} 
was beyond the bounds of the sorceress’s jurisdiction |} 
before dark. ‘ Had I remained,’ said he, when relating | 
the circumstance, ‘ nothing could have saved me; I 
should have been a dead man before morning.’ 

This conversion of the juice of sugar-cane to 
blood is not uncommon; but sometimes it is attended | 
with more terrifying circumstances. At a fair held in | 
the town of Raepore, there were two women, apparently 
not much more than of middle age, tempting the 
passers-by with some remarkably fine sugar-canes. A 
grave and reverend seignor, who afterwards related the 
adventure, observed them. This gentleman, be it | 
observed in passing, was the representative of a native | 
prince, the Shahgur rajah, and described in perfect | 
good faith what passed before his eyes. While looking | 
at the women with the sugar-canes, there came up 10 | 
them a stranger, like himself, who wanted to purchase. 
The price demanded, however, was exorbitant; and the | 
man became angry, thinking they were trying to take | 
advantage of what they supposed to be his ignorance. 
He took up one of the canes; the women seized the 
other end, and a struggle ensued. The purchaser 
offered a fair price; the seller demanded double ; and 
the crowd which had collected, taking part on one side 
or other, a considerable quantity of the usual abuse 
was lavished on the female relations of each other. 
While this scene was going on, and the cane still 


| grasped between the principals, a sipahee of the governor | 
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came up, armed to the teeth, and in a very impe- 
rious tone commanded the intending purchaser to let 
go. He refused; and old Jungbar Khan, the relater 
of the story, who had by this time become much inte- 
rested, told the soldier that if he so unreasonably took 
the part of the women, they—the bystanders—would 
befriend the man and see fair play. Upon this the 
functionary, without further ceremony, drew his sword 
and severed the cane through the middle. 

‘There,’ said he, ‘you see the cause of my inter- 
ference ;’ and sure enough the horrified crowd observed 


astream of blood running from the two ends of the | 


cane, and forming a pool upon the ground! Whence 
came the blood? It had deserted the body of the 
would-be purchaser; the sorceress had drawn the 
stream of life through the cane, to gratify the foul- 
feeding devil to whom she owed her power; and the 
poor man fainted from exhaustion, and fell to the 

So little blood was left in him, that he was 
wnable to walk for ten days. So flagrant a case, 
occurring in the presence of a man so high in rank as 
the khan, could not be allowed to pass. The bystanders 
went in a body to the governor of the town to demand 
justice, declaring that unless an example was made of 
the sorceresses, the fair—at which it was seen no 
stranger's life was safe—would be deserted. The 
women were accordingly sewn up in sacks, and thrown 
into the river. But he whose appetite they had so 
lately ministered to stood their friend, and they would 
not sink. The governor, it was thought, ought to 
have put them to death in some other way; but he 
did not relish having anything to do with such cus- 
tomers: in fact, he was afraid to meddle further, and 
ordering them to be released from the sacks, allowed 
them to go about their business. 

The victim of such sorceries—or, as the sceptics of 
Europe will say, of his own imagination—does not 
always escape with a fainting-fit and a ten days’ illness. 
When Mr Fraser was in charge of the Jubbulpore dis- 
trict, he sent one of his chuprassies to Mundlah one 
day with a message on some official business. In the 
course of this expedition, the man, who was as tyran- 
nical and rapacious as the rest of his class, bargained 
with an old woman for a cock she had to sell, and 
carried off his acquisition without performing his share 
of the contract. In due time he became hungry; and 
on arriving at a fitting place, he sat down under a tree 
to enjoy at his leisure the dinner he had so thought- 
fully provided. Kindling a fire, he broiled the cock 

| very nicely—first one part, then another, and another, 
} till he had devoured the whole animal. After making 
| 80 egregious a meal, he doubtless sat for some time full 
of a vague sense of happiness, and felicitating himself 
dreamily on the cleverness with which he had obtained 
so theap and excellent adinner. But here he reckoned 
without his hostess. He had no sooner renewed his 
homeward journey than he felt some compunctious 
Visitings within; and they increased as he proceeded, 
till he thought the cock had come alive again in his 
internals. By the time he reached home he was 
shrieking with agony, and throwing himself upon the 
floor, he had every appearance of being at the point of 
| death. In such circumstances, a man stands upon no 
| Punctilios with himself. He related everything that 
| had taken place; and it became only too clear that he 
was suffering from the vengeance of a sorceress. 

It is possible that some of the Europeans present— 

the room was soon crowded with spectators of all 
sorts—may have hinted at the illness being probably 
an indigestion, occasioned by his gluttony. But if so, 
the idle notion was dispelled in a very remarkable 
manner, for there was speedily heard a half-articulate 
sound, which would have made the lank hair of the 
if such a thing had been possible—stand 


to believe that what they had heard was an illusion; 
but out it came again, a regular barn-yard chant—a 
distinct and indisputable ‘Cocki-lilli-la-a-a-w!’ Whence 
did it proceed? Is it i’ the air or the earth? All 
looked at one another as if with suspicion. But a 
third chant removed every particle of doubt from their 
minds: the cock was crowing in the man’s belly! As 
the groans of the dying wretch grew fainter, the note 
of unearthly triumph swelled the fuller; till at length 
death put a period to his sufferings, and to the crow of 
the phantom cock. 

Such are the ghosts and witches of India; and they 
present, it will be seen, some remarkable contrasts 
with those of Europe. Here we consider it sufficient 
punishment for any reasonable crime, to be haunted, as 
we call it, by a spirit; and even the innocent frequently 
spend a considerable part of their lives in a vague dread 
of this visitation. The Hindoo, on the other hand, has 
no notion of a spirit at all but as something that will 
bite, or poison, or cudgel him, or bring illness or death 
among his family or cattle. The witches of Europe 
were accustomed to sell their souls for a modicum of 
transitory power; while those of India propitiate the 
devil by sacrifices, and hire his services with blood- 
offerings. But in one thing the two systems of super- 
stition are alike—it would be hard to say whether in 
the east or the west the imagination plays the more 
extraordinary and extravagant part. 


NATIONAL EMBLEMS—THEIR 
LEGENDARY HISTORIES. 


I. 
Fuut white the Bourbon lily blows, 
And fairer haughty England’s rose ; 
Nor shall unsung the symbol smile, 
Green Ireland! of thy haughty isle. 
In Scotland grows a warlike flower, 
Too rough to bloom in lady’s bower; 
His crest when high the soldier bears, 
And spurs his courser on the spears— 
O there it blossoms—there it blows— 
The thistle’s grown aboon the rose! 
ALLAN CunNINGHAM. 


All our readers, doubtless, are aware, that the rose 
is the national flower of England—the shamrock, of 
Ireland—the thistle, of Scotland—and the fleur-de-lis, 
or lily, of France; but as some among them may not be 
aware of the circumstances which led to their becom- 
ing so, we subjoin the following information on the 
subject. 

The most disastrous and troublous period of our 
English history, from the Norman conquest to the 
present time, was undoubtedly that which elapsed 
between the accession of Henry VI. and that of Henry 
VIL, extending over a period of fifty years. Never 
were there so many rival claimants for the throne— 
never were the pretensions of any more fiercely or 
perseveringly maintained; scarcely had one candi- 
date disappeared from the stage, when another started 
up to fill his place; and surely it is strange, that the 
longest and most bloody civil war which ever desolated 
England should have been named after the loveliest 
flower in our gardens ; and that the rose, which we hold 
sacred as the emblem of love and beauty, should then 
have been the badge of parties carrying on a sangui- 
nary civil war. The cireumstance which led to such an 
anomaly is briefly this: In the early part of the reign of 
Henry VI., about the year 1450, a few noblemen and 
gentlemen were discussing the question which then agi- 
tated the heart of every one who loved his country— 
namely, who was the rightful heir to the English throne? 
After a time, they adjourned to the Temple Gardens, 
thinking that they would there be more free from inter- 


upright with terror. It was the crow of a cock—and 
in same room. All listened breathlessly, striving 


ruption. Scarcely, however, had they arrived, when they 
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perceived Richard Plantagenet, afterwards Duke of York, 
approaching. Unwilling to continue the conversation 
in his ce, a deep silence ensued. He, however, 
asked what they had been so anxiously talking about 
when he joined them, and whether they espoused the 
cause of his party, or that of the usurper, Henry of 
Lancaster, who then filled the throne. A false and 
absurd politeness preventing their making any reply, 
he added: ‘Since you are so reluctant to tell me 
your opinion in words, tell me by signs; and let him 
that is an adherent of the house of York, pull a white 
rose, as I do.’ 

‘ Then,’ said the Earl of Somerset, ‘let him who hates 
flattery, and dares to maintain the cause of our lawful 
but absent king, even in the presence of his enemies, 
gather a red rose with me.’ 

‘Be it so,’ said the brave Earl of Warwick. ‘My 
flower shall be a white rose; and, as I puil it, I pledge 
myself to be a stanch supporter of the house of York.’ 

‘ Well,’ replied the Earl of Suffolk, ‘I will follow the 
Earl of Somerset’s example, and gather a red rose, in 
token that I am ready to defend the cause of Henry 
of Lancaster with the last drop of my blood.’ 

* But,’ said Vernon, a friend of Plantagenet’s, ‘ be- 
fore gathering any more roses, we ought to agree, that 
whichever party has the greatest number, gains the 
day’ ; 

This proposition was at once agreed to by all; 
but now their angry passions began to rise, and fierce 
and bitter threats were uttered on both sides, each 
prophesying, with bitter taunts and execrations, the 
speedy downfall of the other. At length they sepa- 
rated, to make known to their various friends the 
badges which were henceforth to distinguish the 
adherents of the houses of York and Lancaster. 

A few years after this event, an effort was made 
to reconcile the contending parties. Several of the 
most powerful noblemen on both sides met, and certain 
articles of peace were agreed on, which were after- 
wards signed by the king and his ministers, and the 
Duke of York and his friends; and in order to give 
publicity to the circumstance, a procession to St Paul’s 
Cathedral was appointed, when the Duke of York led 
Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry VL. by the hand ; 
and the rival roses were seen in conjunction. The joy 
of the nation, however, which had been groaning under 
the miseries of the long protracted war, was destined 
to be but of short continuance ; for, érelong, the flames | 
which had been smothered, not extinguished, broke out 
again with increased violence, and raged for years with | 
redoubled fury; and it was not until Henry VIL. of | 
Lancaster, by his marriage with Elizabeth of York, | 
eldest daughter of Edward IV., united for ever the | 
rival houses, and thus put an end to the civil war, | 
that the roses then blended together became the national | 
flower of England, and were emblazoned on her arms, | 
and on the coin of the realm. Well might Sir Walter 
sing in one of his poems : 

Let merry England proudly rear 
Her blended roses, bought so dear! 


In the language of flowers, the rose is the emblem of 
love and beauty, and the symbol of secrecy. } 


| 


Il. 
Where'er we pass, 
A triple grass 
Shoots up with dew-drops streaming ; 
As softly green 
As emeralds seen 
Through purest crystal gleaming ! 
Oh, the shamrock! the green immortal shamrock! 
Chosen leaf 
Of bard and chief, 
Old Erin’s native shamrock. 


St Patrick, the apostle of Ireland, or, as her people 


love better to hear him called, her patron saint, wa 
born, according to the best authorities, at Saburnia, jy 
North Britain. His father was a priest, and his mothe 
a sister of St Martin, the celebrated bishop of Tour 
When about sixteen years of age, he was taken prisong 
by some pirates, who brought him over with them t 
Ireland ; and there sold him as a slave to a certajy 
Mac Brien, with whom he remained for six years, per. 
forming the most servile offices. It was during thi 
period he felt an earnest desire to preach the gosp¢ 
to those around him, many of them being deplorably 
ignorant of the way of salvation. At the expin. 
tion of the six years, he was most fortunately enable 
to purchase his freedom with a piece of gold he haj 
accidentally found in a field which had been jug 
ploughed up. He immediately returned to Englani 
and hastened to rejoin his parents, who were filled with 
joy at once more beholding the son they had long 
mourned for as dead; but although enjoying the ples. 
sures of freedom, and surrounded by those to whom le 
was most tenderly attached, the youthful Patrick wy 
far from happy. Again and again did his earnest desin 
to labour as a missionary amongst the Irish recur ty 
him, and each time with redoubled vigour. It wa 
strengthened, too, by a dream he had about this time 
in which he saw a man bringing him a letter from 
Ireland, and saying to him: ‘We beseech thee, holy 
youth, come over and dwell among us.’ 

At length, after much and anxious deliberation, his 
determination was taken; and once taken, all the per. 
suasion, entreaties, and arguments of his parents ani 
friends failed to move him. Feeling, however, that th 
manner in which his early life had been passed renderej 
further study and preparation necessary, he passed over 
into France, and placed himself under the guidance ani 
tutelage of his uncle, the good bishop of Tours, with 
whom he spent some years. He afterwards prosecute 
his studies under the care of Gamandus, bishop ¢ 
Auxerre, by whom he was subsequently ordained, ani 
appointed ‘chief bishop of the schocl in Ireland.’ Ani 
now, being in every way qualified for the post, the time 
had arrived for him to put his long-cherished desire into 
execution. Accordingly, he went to Ireland, and landel 
at Wicklow in the year 432. Once there, he lost m 
time in commencing his holy labour. He travelled 
through the entire country, and was every where received 
with delight by multitudes, who hung with rapture 
his words. One day, whilst preaching at Tara, he wa 
anxious to explain the doctrine of the Trinity ; the 
people, however, failed to understand, and refused t 
believe that there could be three Gods, and yet but one. 
The holy man paused for a moment, absorbed ia 
thought, and then sceing a shamrock peeping forth 
from the green turf on which he stood, he gathered it, 
and shewing it to them, exclaimed : ‘Do you not see in 
this simple little wild-flower how tliree leaves are united 
on one stalk, and will you not then believe what! 
tell you from the Sacred Volume, that there are indeed 
three Persons, and yet but one God?’ His audience 
without difficulty understood this simple yet striking 
illustration ; and to the inexpressible delight of & 
Patrick, eagerly embraced the doctrine, of the truth o 
which he was so anxious to impress them. From that 
period, the shamrock became the national emblem of | 
Treland, and dearly is it loved and cherished by her | 
affectionate and warm-hearted people. 

St Patrick, after prosecuting his labours for many 
years with unwearied energy and unprecedented suc- 
cess, died at the abbey of Saul, in Down, on the 17th | 
of March (called after him St Patrick’s Day) in the 
year 465, or, according to others, 492.—There has been 
much dispute among botanists as to what particular | 
plant is the genuine national flower of Ireland; it 8 
now, however, generally supposed to be the wood-sorrel 
(Oxralis acetosella). Dr Withering, however, maintains | 
that it is the white clover (Trifolium repens). In the 
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modern language of flowers, the shamrock has been 
considered too insignificant to have a place. Among 
the ancients, however, Hope was generally represented 
as a beautiful child, standing on tip-toe, with a sprig 
of shamrock in her hand. 


Ill. 
F’en then a wish, I mind its power— 
A wish that to my latest hour 
Shall strongly heave my breast— 
That I, for poor auld Scotland’s sake, 
Some usefu’ plan or beuk could make, 
Or sing a sang at least. 
The rough bur-thistle spreading wide 
Among the bearded bear, 
I turned the weeder-clips aside, 
And spared the symbol dear ! 
Burns. 


In the reign of Malcolm I., about the year 1010, 
Scotland was invaded by the Danes, who made a 
descent on Aberdeenshire, and landed at Buchan-ness, 
intending to storm Slains Castle, a fortress of im- 

nce, situated close to the most eastern point of 
Scotland, and therefore convenient for the Danes, at 
any time they might feel inclined to pay a hostile visit 
to their warlike neighbours. ‘The still and silent hour 
of midnight was selected as the most suitable time for 
commencing the attack; and as their presence was as 
little expected as desired, they flattered themselves they 
should, without much trouble, succeed in taking pos- 
session of the castle. Wisely determined, however, to 
leave nothing to chance, they took every precaution to 
make the necessary preparations complete. When all 
was ready, and the night sufficiently far advanced to 
inspire them with a reasonable hope that the inmates 
of the castle were asleep, the word of command was 
given, and they commenced their march. Slowly and 
cautiously they advanced, taking off their shoes to 
prevent the possibility of their footsteps being heard. 

No voice broke the deathlike silence; not a gleam of 
light illumined their onward path, save that one or two 


Sentinel stars kept their watch in the sky, 


as if to guide them to the castle. They now approached 
within a short distance of its lofty towers, and their 
hearts beat quick in joyous anticipation of a speedy 
victory. No sound was heard from within ; not a light 
appeared in the windows: the inhabitants are evidently 
fast asleep. Their labours are now well-nigh over. 
They can scarcely refrain from exclamations of delight, 
for they have but to swim across the moat, and place 
the scaling-ladders, and the castle is theirs! But 


in another moment a cry from the invaders themselves | 


Touses the inmates to a sense of their danger; the 


guards fly to their posts; the soldiers mount arms, 
and, quick as thought, pursue the now trembling 
Danes, who fly unresistingly before them. Whence 
arose this sudden change in the face of affairs?, From 
avery simple cause. It appears that the moat, 
instead of being filled with water, as the Danes had 
expected, was in reality dried up, and overgrown with 
thistles, which pierced the unprotected feet of the as- 
sailants, who, tortured with pain, forgot their cautious 
silence, and uttered the cry which had of course 

the sleeping inmates of the castle. Thus, 
then, we find that the unconscious thistle—somewhat 
like the geese in the Capitol—was the means of pre- 
serving Scotland from falling into the hands of her 
enemies; and in token of gratitude it was henceforth 
adopted as the national emblem, and has ever since 
been held in the highest veneration by her hardy 
sons. 


In the language of flowers, the thistle is the emblem 
of self-defence. The motto used by the Knights of the 
istie, or of St Andrew, is peculiarly appropriate to 
their floral badge, ‘Nemo me impune lacesset’—‘ No 
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one shall touch me with impunity ;’ or, in plain Scotch, 


‘Tak tent how ye meddle wi’ me.’* 
Iv. 
Full white the Bourbon lily blows. 


Clovis, the founder of the French monarchy, ascended 
the throne in the year 481; and about two years after- 
wards, he married Clotilda, a niece of Gondebaud, king 
of Burgundy. Our readers will remember that many 
of the large districts, which are now merely French 
provinces, were then separate kingdoms, each governed 
by its respective sovereigns. Clotilda was a Chris- 
tian, and that not in name only; she was therefore 
naturally anxious that her husband, to whom she 
was devotedly attached, should embrace her religion. 
Her arguments, however, though affectionately urged, 
were for a long time unavailing. But by degrees 
her gentle and consistent conduct, and her cheerful 
readiness to comply with his wishes in everything, 
save where her religion was concerned, won upon 
the king, and his prejudices gradually yielded to the 
truth; and at length, during the battle of Tolbiac, 
fought between the French and Germans, when the 
former were well-nigh vanquished by their more nume- 
rous antagonists, Clovis exclaimed aloud, in the 
presence of his disheartened soldiers: ‘O God of 
Clotilda, if thou wilt grant me this victory, I will 
henceforth worship no God but thee!’ The prayer 
was heard: his army immediately rallied, and the 
Germans were defeated with great slaughter. Faithful 
to his vow, made under the excitement of imminent 
danger, Clovis was shortly afterwards baptised with 
great pomp and splendour by the bishop of Reims; 
and an old legend tells us, that immediately after the 
ceremony, an angel appeared to him, and presented 
him with a fleur-de-lis, to testify the signal approbation 
of Heaven, and to confirm his right to the French 
throne. Since that period, France has been called ‘ the 
empire of lilies.’ The coat-of-arms of Clovis and his 
successors was a field of azure, seeded with golden 
fleurs-de-lis. Until the reign of Charles V., a great 
many fleurs-de-lis were united to form the arms. He, 
however, reduced them to three, the number still 
retained. White being also the colour of the national 
flag, all were united to shew that the fleurs-de-lis 
represented France and its sovereigns. It is, how- 
ever, strange to say, a much disputed point whether 
the three signs seen on the escutcheon of the French 
monarchs were really fleurs-de-lis. Some imagine 
that they represented the toads which formed the 
crest of the helmet worn by Pharamond; and others, 
the golden bees which were discovered in the tomb 
of Childeric, at Tournay, in 1655. Whatever they 
may have been, however, Louis VII. seeded his shield, 
crest, and coins with them; and Philip Augustus, his 
standard. We ourselves are very much inclined to 
think that they were fleurs-de-lis ; because Louis IX. 
(St Louis) took for his device a marguerite or daisy 
and fleur-de-lis, in allusion to the name of Queen 
Marguerite, his wife, and the arms of France, which 
were also his own. He also had a ring made, round 
which a relief in enamel represented a garland of 
margucrites and fleurs-de-lis. One was engraven on 
a sapphire, with these words: ‘This ring contains all 
we love. Thus did this excellent prince shew his 
people that he loved nothing but religion, France, and 
his wife. 

Louis VII. adopted the fleur-de-lis as his badge 
when he formed the Crusade, which circumstance led 


* Beside this legendary account of the thistle it may be well 
to place the fact adduced by Sir Harris Nicolas, in his History 
of the British Orders of Knighthood, that the national emblem of 
Scotland was totally unheard of as such till the reign of James 
1IL., which terminated in 1488. The motto was not applied before 
that of James VI., and is supposed to have been a suggestion of 
George Buchanan, 
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to its being called fleur-de-louis: this name was after- 
wards corrupted into /fleur-de-luci ; and after a long 
lapse of years, it was changed to fleur-de-lis, by which 
name it is now universally known. 

Before concluding this short sketch—embodying 
popular tradition, whatever may be said of historical 
fact—it might be as well to mention, that the conse- 
crated banner borne by Joan of Arc at the siege of 
Reims, represented the Deity grasping the globe of 
the earth, surrounded by fleurs-de-lis. And in order 
to reward the services rendered to France by this heroic 
and most extraordinary girl, as well as to perpetuate 
the memory of them, Charles VII. gave her family the 
surname of Lis. 

In the language of flowers, the lily is the emblem of 
innocence and purity. 


THE AMERICAN FESTIVAL. 

BY A NEW HAMPSHIRE BOY. 
Tue celebration of American Independence is our only 
national holiday ; the observance of Christmas, thanks- 
giving and fast days, being limited to certain localities 
or religious denominations. The 4th of July, there- 
fore, is a sort of safety-valve for surplus patriotism, a 
day for the enjoyment of the largest liberty, and is 
consequently looked forward to, and preparations for 
its celebration commenced, even before a sign of spring 
appears. 

Every city, town, and considerable village, appro- 
priates a sum, varying from 20 dollars to 5000, to defray 
the of the public celebration. The day is 
ushered in with a duet by the church-bells and cannon, 
those twin heralds of joy and sorrow in every civilised 
land. At high noon and at nightfall, the exercise is 
repeated. A procession of the city or town authorities 
and invited guests, an oration and dinner, with a display 
of fireworks in the evening, complete the ordinary official 
demonstration. The people, however, have their indi- 
vidual celebrations, as various as their individual cha- 
racters. All business is suspended, while sight-seeing 
and scene-changing are the grand employments of the 
day. The crowded city pours forth its weary inhabi- 
tants in car and steam-boat loads, to enjoy the quiet 
freshness of green fields and grand old forests; or to 
pass the day upon the bosom of the ocean, or at the 
sea-side, where for a few hours the bustle and toil of 
business may be forgotten. And, on the other hand, 
the tillers of the soil may be seen long before old Sol 
makes his appearance, hastening from their quiet 
country homes to the largest neighbouring town, where 
the greatest number of sights are likely to be seen, 
intent upon a day of that sort of pleasure, the intensity 
of which is measured by the amount of fatigue and 
wearisomeness experienced at sunset. All places of 
amusement are thronged; confectioners do a thriving 
business. Patriotic throats, hoarse with cheering, or 
choked with dust, are kept moist by whole oceans of 
soda-water, or small-beer, or occasionally less harmless 
beverages. The carefully-hoarded pennies of the 
juveniles, which have been for months collecting, are 
disbursed without stint for powder, India crackers, 
or other explosives; or for squibs, pin-wheels, and 
similar cheap fireworks, to ‘illuminate and cheer the 
night.’ Occasionally, some city presents the extra 
attraction of a festival exceeding in interest the 
accustomed stereotyped form of celebration. In conse- 
pee that city is for the time a centre of attraction 

a greater circuit than usual. 

Such was the case on the recent anniversary at the 
locality I am to describe. Portsmouth, the only con- 
siderable seaport in New Hampshire, the second of the 
eastern or New England states, is a pleasant town, 
delightfully situated in the choicest and sunniest corner 
of a rich and fruitful county. Originally settled 230 
years ago, it is reckoned ancient in our new world. 


It was formerly an active and prosperous commercig 
town, a rival of cities whose population and importang 
are now tenfold greater. Possessing great naturj 
advantages, a harbour unsurpassed by any other on th 
coast; conveniently located for communication with 
the interior; prominent, from being the seat of a nay 
establishment, where some of our finest government 
vessels have been constructed; deficient neither jg 
capital nor enterprise, it might have been reasonably 
considered as destined to become a large and importan; 
city. But as if to demonstrate the facts, often over. 
looked, that great facilities are only the means by whic 
desired ends may be readily accomplished, and not the 
ends themselves, and that enterprise and capital dis. 
united are comparatively powerless, the tide of succey 
seems to have swept by our promising town, leaving it 
in the eddy of dignified repose. Its maximum growth 
was attained nearly forty years ago, since which it has 
hardly held its own in population or business, unti 
within a few years, a sort of fungous growth has bes 
induced by the erection of a steam cotton-mill—a rejy. 
venating expedient, employed with more or less succes, 
to arrest the progress of decay in several of our seaport 
towns, located in unfavourable contiguity to larger ani 
more wealthy cities. The newenterprise is, therefore, tp 
a degree an excrescence. In the old town, the fortung 
of fathers, together with the ease-loving habits of ther 
declining years, descend to the sons, whose only ambi- 
tion being to preserve both alike intact, effectually 
checks the growth, in themselves at least, of that en» 
terprise which, if it does not create, rapidly amasss 
wealth: while that large portion, whose sole inheri- 
tance is thrift and industry, have emigrated as soon # 
their school-years were completed, to build up, ani 
be built up by, larger and more prosperous towns 
Thus, for years, has the young blood of the old tom 
been infusing itself into the veins of other commun 
ties, till in hardly a considerable city in the land is 
Portsmouth without its representative. 

Meanwhile, the ‘old folks at home’ jog on in the 
good old path trodden by their fathers before them; 
strangers have in many instances usurped our birth- 
rights; and the usual routine of a quiet town of 700 
or 8000 inhabitants is unbroken, save when, during the 
summer season, troops of the truants return home fr 
a few weeks’ rustication and rest; or when traveller, 
attracted by the picturesqueness of the town, and the 
delightful drives and fine beaches in its neighbourhood, 
make it the place of their temporary sojourn. 

Early in the last spring, some absent son conceived 
the happy idea of celebrating the approaching 4th of 
July by a visit en masse to the homes of our childhood. 
The proposition met with universal favour ; the city 
authorities adopted it, and issued a formal invitation t 
all natives and former residents of the town, to retum 
as their guests on the day designated. Meetings a | 
Portsmouth boys were called in New York, Boston, | 
Lowell, and elsewhere ; the invitation was accepted by 
acclamation ; resolutions were passed ; committees ap 
pointed ; and subscriptions opened, todefray the expenses } 
of music, banners, &c., and to pay the fares of such of | 
the ‘sons’ as had been rendered unable by the frowns 
of fortune to incur the expenses incident to the trip. | 
At home, meantime, all was bustle and preparation; 
every man, woman, and child, seemed to feel person 
ally responsible for the success of the contemplated 
excursion. On the days immediately preceding the | 
4th, the trains came in laden with the returning s0m8 |} 
and daughters, eager to participate in the festivi |} 
ties of the occasion. The delegation from New York |} 
brought with them the magnificent band of the United |} 
States ship Carolina, whose eloquent discourse of such | 
strains as Sweet Home, charmed all ears and touched all | 
hearts. 

The eventful morning was overcast and showery; | 
but the clouds soon cleared away, and the summer sul 
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smiled brightly upon the scene. At ten o'clock, the 
‘sons’ from Boston, 450 in number, accompanied by 
a effective band, arrived by railway. They were 
received by the city authorities ; an address of greeting 
was delivered by the mayor, and replied to by the 
marshal of the delegation. After these formalities, the 
line of procession was formed, and the entire body 

through the principal streets, which were lined 
with mothers, fathers, sisters, and brothers, whose eyes 
looked, and hearts felt, the welcome their lips pro- 
nounced. Arches of evergreen were thrown across 
the streets, and amidst the decorations on every hand 
such mottoes as these met the eye :—‘ Portsmouth can- 
not keep her boys; the world cannot do without them’ 
—‘Absence strengthens friendship, where the last 
recollections were kindly’—‘ Boston, New York, and 
other cities: their loss to-day is our gain’—‘ Fond 
memory brings the light of other days around us’— 
‘The day of jubilee has come; Sons of Portsmouth, 
welcome home!’ These, and scores of others more 
local in their character, elaborately ornamented, and 
illustrated by well-known emblems, recalling pleasant 
associations, evinced great taste in design and skill in 
execution. The procession was escorted by the volun- 
teer militia of Portsmouth, and accompanied by a large 
body of citizens, whose representation of the mechanic 
arts, by means of huge cars conveying the printing- 
press, the forge, &c., in full operation—with carpenters, 
boot-makers, masons, rope-makers, ship-builders, and 
others, busily at work, and all bearing appropriate 
mottoes, banners, &c.—formed in itself an interesting 
sight. It is not the prompting of vanity to remark, 
however, that the chief attraction was the band of 
truant sons, gathered from all parts of our country to 
recognise their debt to their common mother. 

As they passed on, fair hands waved a cordial wel- 
come, to which manly voices returned a hearty acknow- 
ledgment. Many feet trod streets they had not pressed 
for twenty years, and as old familiar objects broke 
upon the gaze of the wanderers, an inexpressible thrill 
ran through every heart. Hardly a house on the route 
that did not display faces beaming with joy and pride. 

The welcome was universal. Even those, and they 
could not have been few, whose tear-dimmed eyes 
looked with no hope of seeing in the band the loved 
and lost son or brother, forgot their individual griefs 
in the general thanksgiving, and unselfishly consented 
toaccept as their recompense their proportion of the 
wiited homage of this goodly company of the ‘town’s 
diildren, to whom collectively, if to none individually, 
they stood in the endeared relation of parent or sister. 
Many, also, of the returning band came but to find 
the home-fire extinguished and the hearthstone cold. 
The hearts that would have beaten high to greet them 
Were motionless. Their visit was but a pilgrimage to 
their parents’ graves. 

Previous to entering the enclosure where dinner 
awaited us, the procession countermarched, the indus- 
trial portion passing in review before their visitors, 
‘that the sons from abroad might witness the display 
of the sons at home.’ Now was the air vocal with 
cheers and words of recognition, for they who filed 
before us were the playmates and school-fellows of our 
earlier days, who, while we had gone to strive for our 

abroad, had remained, perhaps more wisely, to 

seek theirs amid the quiet scenes of home. In a large 
pavilion, gracefully decorated, were laid covers for the 
1200 or 1400 who united in the exercises of the day. 
Having assembled, a blessing was asked,.and the 
tials were discussed by well-sharpened appetites. 

Then began the feast of reason. An able address 
from one of the vice-presidents of the day, was elo- 

ly responded to by the president of the Boston 

tion. From the latter, I must be permitted to 
extract a few disconnected sentences :—‘ We went out 
you, sir, one by one; we come back an army with 


banners. We went out with uncertain hearts; we 
come back bringing our sheaves with us ; but—we went 
out children, and as children we return! .... For the 
last thirty years, what state has paid to its country 
such precious tribute of its sons? If they tell you 
that you have sent away your sons, tell them that you 
have sent them their rulers!*.... You have told us, 
sir, that Portsmouth is a good place to go from; you 
have shewn us that it is a good place to come back to.’ 
The regular toasts were now read, and responded to 
by resident or stranger sons. Two of the latter, poets 
of some celebrity, both of whom have been ‘ guilty of 
their book,’ recited original poems abounding in happy 
allusions, local hits, humour, and sentiment. Volun- 
teer toasts were offered, and all the exercises were 
interspersed with rapturous applause, cheers, music, 
and not a few 
Fond foolish tears, 
The heart’s warm stamp of truth. 


Thus the hours at table flew rapidly past. We lived 
over once more our school-boy days, and our ‘hearts 
grew young again’ as we communed together. It was 
an occasion, the recollection of which can never fade 
from the memory of a single participant. 

At length the assembly reluctantly broke up. A 
few hours later—the pavilion having meanwhile been 
cleared of the tables, and illuminated with gas—the 
citizens and guests assembled en masse for a social 
levee and promenade concert, terminating in a ball. 
This was perhaps even more delightful than the ban- 
quet; all the restraint of a programme was dispensed 
with, and each came or went, tarried or moved on, as 
he listed. 

On the morrow and the days following, excursions 
down the harbour or to the beaches served to prolong 
the pleasures of the reunion. First in troops, and then 
one by one, the visitors returned to the homes of their 
adoption, happier and better for the excursion. 

This, the first occasion of the kind, is not likely to 
be the last: imitations are already appearing. Few 
towns among us, however, can call back so large a 
company of sons; and in none will be gathered a 
happier family than that which, on the last anniver- 
sary of our political existence, communed together 
within the precincts of old ‘ Strawberry Bank.’ + 


NEW PROCESS FOR THE TRANSPLANTING OF TREES. 


Tue desire often felt of speedily creating ornamental 
grounds, gives importance to an apparatus lately invented 
by a Mr M‘Glashan for transplanting trees. The writer 
of this notice has had several opportunities of seeing the 
practical working of the apparatus, and believes it to be 
in many respects a great improvement upon the systems 
hitherto in use, and likely to prove a powerful instrument 
in the hands of the landscape gardener, who may by its 
means create in the course of a few months a most beautiful 
prospect of woodland scenery around a mansion on a barren 
moor. Its application to timber-forests, however, which 
has been strongly urged by some newspaper writers, is not 
likely to be carried into use; this is not a purpose for 
which the inventor seems to have intended it. 

The results of the first public trial of the apparatus at 
Cramond House were reported in the newspapers and 
horticultural journals. The experiment was made upon a 
sycamore-tree 53 feet in height, and 5 feet 4 inches in 
cirenmference of stem. We could scarcely, without the 
assistance of cuts, convey to our readers a distinct idea of the 
apparatus; but ‘the process of lifting is exceedingly simple, 
the whole being accomplished by screw-power. The screws 


* The present chief-magistrate of the United States is a native 
of New Hampshire ; as also were the recent of state, the 
late Mr Webster, the late Levi Woodbury, formerly secretary of 
the navy, and many other prominent public men. 

¢ The early name of Portsmouth. The above communication 
is signed ‘J. P. W., Lowell, Mass.’ 
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are four in number, and so arranged as to make the lift equal. 
They are made fast to the beams of the frame, and are 
worked by men standing on planks across the beams of the 
carriage. The frame and enclosed mass are slowly raised, 
and the tree with gentle oscillation moves erectly upwards. 
The tree may, it is evident, be raised without the use of 
guy ropes—the solid mass of earth effectually balancing 
the trunk and branches—but they were used on this occa- 
sion as an extra precaution. After about twenty minutes’ 
working of the screws, the tree was completely raised from 
the pit, the operation having been effected in an easy and 
gradual manner, and amidst tributes of admiration from all 
around. It was not the intention to remove the tree experi- 
mented upon; but the means of removal being exhibited 
and explained, all seemed satisfied with the feasibility of the 
apparatus for the purpose. A strong case was shewn for 
the enclosure of the ball of earth, when the tree is to be 
conveyed to any distance. In moving, the tree still main- 
tains its erect position. The propelling power, when horses 
cannot be used, is by a winch in front of the foremost cart, 
and block and tackle; but when the way is clear, and the 
road good, horses will do the work safely and more expe- 
ditiously. The tree is lowered into the pit prepared for it 
on the same principle.’ 

The great advantage of the new process is, that the tree 
is removed along with the soil it grows in, which enables 
old trees to be lifted readily without suffering from the 
sudden check given to them by the roots drying, and the 
destruction of their fibres, which generally, to a greater 
or less extent, attended the old practice. The tree, also, 
being removed erect, does not get broken and bruised as 
in the former cumbrous method. The results of some of 
the experiments have even shewn that trees grow more 
rapidly and become more healthy by being transplanted ; 
and this, although contrary to the experience of all former 
planters, is just what might be expected. Modifications of 
the apparatus, and still more simplified, are in use for 
removing trees and shrubs of smaller size. One kind is 
even suitable for transplanting gooseberry and currant 
bushes, and florists’ flowers ; and in this department, where 
frequent transplanting is so essential, the apparatus is 
likely to find extensive use. Even in the kitchen-garden 
it is found serviceable, especially in the removal of full- 
grown tender vegetables, such as cauliflower, to their 
winter-quarters. Mr M‘Glashan has also modified the 
apparatus, so as to adapt it to the removal of hedges, and 
employs a similar contrivance for lifting out the masses of 
earth for sinking tile-drains. It is impossible, indeed, to 
say how extensively the invention may not be applied to 
the purposes of the arboriculturist, the landscape gardener, 
the horticulturist, the amateur florist, and the agriculturist, 
who will all find applications for it which even the inventor 
may not, as yet, be aware of. 


THE ENGLISH CLIMATE. 

The English climate, and especially the London fogs, 
have a powerful influence on the moral faculties of the 
natives, and even strangers cannot escape that influence, 
Nothing can better explain the two leading features of the 
English character—their silent sadness and energy. Under 
their skies you feel that by degrees you lose the two 
faculties that are dearest to man—the faculty of thinking 
and the faculty of enjoying. All the springs of intelli- 
gence are relaxed: you are serious without reflection; you 
are gradually drawn into and tossed about in an ocean of 
horror and slow despair; the mind becomes uumindful of 
itself, and you feel it vanish and dissolve into thin air; 
you are thoughtful without thinking; you dream yourself 
into a void; from the depths of your mind ascend vapours 
which have no shape—desires void of colouring—murmurs 
which have no meaning, like the silent voices of night—the 
voices of stillness, caused by the absence of movement and 
light ; in fine, you welter in nothing. At this juncture, 
you are saved by a manly and energetic reaction; the 
mind becomes alive to the dangers of its situation, and 
protests against them ; it goes, so to say, out of itself, and 
sallies forth in search of the outer world, which it handles 
and analyses to make quite sure of its existence. After 


which, it takes greedily hold of that outer world, and from 
the profoundest repose and the most hopeless apathy, the 
mind leaps at once into the crudest reality. An almog 
frenzied activity is alone capable of reacting against the 
sullen torpor which is created by this climate. Heng 
the practical, matter-of-fact turn of the English. Unde 
their sky, a man must either work, or die, or emigrate 
if poor; or travel, if rich—Paris Moniteur. 


THE POET LARK. 


Tue purple hills are tinged with gold, 
The evening hour is drawing nigh— 
And yet, near yonder cloud, behold 
The lark is soaring in the sky! 

Why is he there at such an hour? 

The twilight creeps the vale along, 

The drowsy bee now quits the flower, 
The thrush hath closed his vesper-song. 


I heard him o’er the waving corn, 
Herald the dawning of the day, 

And now, on fluttering pinions borne, 
He chants its parting roundelay. 

Hark ! how the little minstrel sings, 
Among the golden clouds of even, 
While up he springs on trembling wings, 
As if his spirit were in heaven! 


Is it ambition calls him there, 

There prompts so sweet a song to flow ? 
Ah! no—no, no, ’tis all for her 

Who nestles in the vale below. 

For her he mounts the clouds among, 
For her attunes his melody— 

And thus my love, expressed in song, 
Is all that 1 can give to thee! 


Dvwotty Roap, Onan, 8th Aug. 1853. 


EXTRAVAGANT EXPENDITURE. 


One of the most mischievous phrases in which a rotte 
morality, a radically false and vicious public sentiment, 
disguise themselves, is that which characterises certaia 
individuals as destitute of financial capacity. ‘ A kind, 
amiable, generous, good sort of man,’ so runs the varnish, 
‘but utterly unqualified for the management of his om 
finances—a mere child in everything relating to money; 
&c.—meaning that, with an income of L.300 a year, le 
persisted in spending L.600; or, with an income of L.500, 
he regularly spent L.1000, according to his ability to rm 
in debt, or the credulity of others in trusting him. The 
world is full of people who can’t imagine why they don’t 
prosper like their neighbours, when the real obstacle is 
in their own extravagance and heedless ostentation. The 
young clerk marries and takes a house, which he proceeds 
to furnish twice as expensively as he can afford ; and then 
his wife, instead of taking to helping him to earn a liveli- 
hood by doing her own work, must have a hired servant 
to help her to spend his limited earnings. Ten year 
afterwards, you will find him struggling on under a double 
load of debts and children, wondering why the luck was 
always against him, while his friends regret his ‘ unhappy 
destitution of financial ability.’ Had they from the first 
been frank and honest, he need not have been so unlucky. 
Through every grade of society this vice of inordinate 
expenditure insinuates itself. Let a man have a gemils | 
for spending, and whether his income is a guinea a day or 
a guinea a minute, it is equally certain to prove inadequate. 
If dining, wineing, cigaring, and party-giving won't help 
him through it, building, gaming, and speculation will be | 
sure to.— Newspaper paragraph. 
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